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“WE ARE going to have a war!” 
your elders cry. And they should 
add, “It is going to be your war. 
You will have to fight it. You 
will have to pay for it.” 

Few elders, unfortunately, think 
of war as it affects young people. 
They even fail to think of the air raids, hunger, 
gas, and germ bombs that the next war promises 
for old and young alike. A trick of their minds 
helps them forget bitterness and horror and re- 
member exciting pleasantries. It lets them think 
mainly of the headlines, parades, band music, and 
flags of war. 

Nor is it strange that they do not seriously fear 
war. After all, they will not kill and die. They 
will not bury the dead. They will not even pay 
the war loans. They merely permit the war to 
start; you must finish it. 

Since it is your problem, face it rationally. Do 
not let it frighten you. You can conquer it. After 
all, there are problems more difficult than war 
that we are learning to control: Accidents take 
more lives than bullets. Poverty ruins more homes 
than the draft. Prevéntable disease cripples more 
men than shrapnel. Erosion and unemployment 
cost more than battleships. Ultimately you will 
end these problems—end war too. 

The tragedy of war is not its horror nor its cost. 
Its evils—butchery, waste, and depravity—have 
their counterparts in civilian life. “War is hell” is 
a dull refrain. 

The tragedy is that war is silly. The labor and 
wealth we waste at war could turn a desperate 
land into a national park of culture and amusement. 

It certainly is as easy to build peace as to wage 
war. Let us attack the scourge of war as men 
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of science Fave attacked dread disease. Anthrax Can 
once was deadlier than war. All the fears and o—e 
prayers and curses of Europe could not stop it. oles 
Then men tried experiment and study. Koch what t 
found the murderous rods with his microscope, preven 
Pasteur developed a vaccine. The mystery and failed. 
terror disappeared. y 
Of course, war is not exactly a disease. It is 
more likely a symptom resulting from unhealthy § In the 
conditions somewhere. You must detect the germ Japai 
of war—whatever and wherever it is—and then years s 
help to create a healthy society to resist war's § ‘he nor 
malign growth. You will have to be as fearless in jy 4 
reporting your findings as were men of science .. 
when they met stupid opposition or ignorant @ golia, a 
superstition. inces of 
Whether the germ breeds in militarism, in lan- Philippi 
guage barriers, in the profit system, in the plots - “ ‘ 
of munitions salesmen, in godless pride and greed, @ in cong 
in biological laws, in the control of huge areas @ driving 
of land, in nationalism, in doctrines of hatred, or @ the Orie 
in ignorance, we cannot say. a 
It is your task to test these and all other claimed ge 
germs of war, and to consider the curative powers § ire urgi 
of religion, socialism, disarmament, a world court, @ ay furtl 





free trade, universal education, a strong national 
defense, consumers’ co-operation, the League of 
Nations, the labor movement, or Esperanto. 

The following pages offer a fair sampling of some 
of the forces of war and peace which you must 
examine. The hope for a peaceful world is 
strengthened by the revival of trade and the peace 
efforts listed here, but these movements need your 
help. Study the facts. Form your principles 
Choose your allies. Educate. Organize. Act. 

Let there be no Armistice in the struggle for 
peace against the stupidity of war. 
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War Drums of the World 


3 By Raymond Leslie Buell 
6 and Ryllis Alexander Goslin 


From War Drums and Peace Plans, one of the Headline 
Books of the Foreign Policy Association. 


LL around the world war drums 
beat and soldiers march. Nations 
launch new warships, build new 

airplanes, invent new poison gases, buy 

more guns, train more men. Seven- 

teen years ago, the first Worid War 

ended. Today the world is threatened 

by another war even more destruc- 

tive and more deadly than the last. 

Can this war be prevented? To 

= answer that question we must find 
and out where war is liable to start and 
it. how it may spread. We must consider 


och what the nations have done to try to 
ope prevent war and see why they have 
and failed. . . . 


= Where War May Begin 
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In the Far East 


Japan is on the march. For five 
years she has been making war on 
the northern provinces of China. She 
has taken Manchukuo and is push- 
ing on into Jehol and Hopei. She is 
threatening Inner and Outer Mon- 
golia, as well as the seacoast prov- 
inces of Russia. She may seize the 
Philippines, Hongkong, French Indo- 
China and the Dutch East Indies. 
Unless she is checked she may succeed 
in conquering the whole of China and 
driving the Western powers out of 
the Orient. 

Already, however, there are signs 
of opposition. Chinese forces are 
being mobilized and various groups 
are urging the government to resist 
any further attempts of Japan to gain 
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territory or power in China. To the 
north, Russia is building up a vast 
military machine and stands ready to 
block Japanese advance into Outer 
Mongolia or Soviet territory. 

The United States is 
enormous sums on the most powerful 
army, navy, and air force in its peace- 
time history. An American general 
is now in the Philippines, planning 
elaborate defenses and helping to or- 
ganize a modern conscript army. We 
have refused to recognize the new 
state of Manchukuo or any other 
gains made by Japan and continue to 
insist on the equal right of all nations 
to trade in China. And meantime 
Great Britain has launched a vast re- 
armament program and is strength- 
ening her naval base at Singapore. 

If war starts between Japan and 
China or between Japan and any one 
of the three Powers, the others may be 
drawn in because all have territory 
or trade interests which they are anx- 
ious to protect. 


In the Mediterranean 


For several years Fascist Italy has 
been disturbing the peace of the 
world. From the beginning, Fascism 
has glorified war and has preached 


that pacifists are cowardly and weak. 


Fascist youth have been taught that 
devotion to country must come before 
ali else, and that they must be ready 
to sacrifice everything to make Italy 
a great nation. Mussolini has boasted 
again and again that the day will 


spending, 





Jerry Doyle in the New York Evening Post. 


come when the glories of ancient 
Rome shall be restored. 

In order to become great, he has 
said, Italy needs raw materials and 
markets for her industries and more 
land for her growing population. 
Therefore she must have colonies. 
She had hoped to get more territory 
at the end of the World War, but was 
disappointed. So Mussolini looked 
abroad. For many years he had had 
his eye on Ethiopia, the one native 
kingdom. in Africa which was still in- 
dependent. The boundaries of this 
kingdom, which is surrounded by 
Italian, French, and English colonies, 
had never been properly surveyed. 
This made a good excuse for a dis- 
pute between Italy and Ethiopia over 
boundary lines. 

During the past year Italian forces 
have marched across Ethiopia, and 
Mussolini has solemnly annexed the 
African kingdom as Italian territory 
in defiance of the League of Nations. 
The question now is—will he be sat- 
isfied to develop the resources of 
Ethiopia or, encouraged by one suc- 
cessful campaign, will he again look 
abroad for more lands to conquer? 
Will he move toward Egypt, Asia 
Minor, or Palestine? If Italy con- 
tinues to expand, as Japan has done, 
the result may be war. The next time 
he marches, it may be England who 
will oppose his advance. ... 

Look at the map on page 4 and see 
why passage through the Mediter- 
ranean and control of the Suez Canal 
are important to Great Britain. 










































ct. Through these waters is the shortest 
le for route not only to her African colonies 
but to India and Australia. The dis- 
tance from London to Singapore by 
way of the Canal is 9,600 miles. 
Around the Cape of Good Hope the 
trip is almost half again as long, or 
ory, and nearly 14,000 miles. Therefore Eng- 
Chambet -land has naval bases at Gibraltar, 
opyright Alexandria, Malta and Port Said, with 
an 1 air bases also at Malta and around 
nt issues, r “<4 the canal zone. 
6 Oe : : ; ; wi But now look at Italy’s naval and 
“ker Dry Japanese schoolboys being trained héw to use modern machine guns. u y 
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Lower left: Russian children on the march. Center: Map from War Drums and Peace Plans, published by Foreign Policy Association. Upper right: Hitler youth on parade. 
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A squad of the 25,000 young Italian Fascists training at Il Campe Dux. 


air bases—at Elmas, Pantelleria, 
Messina, Augusta, Taranto, Benghazi, 
and the newly acquired Dodecanese 
Islands to the east. Because she owns 
the Pantelleria, Italy has control of 
the narrowest part of the Mediter- 
ranean and by stationing submarines 
here could block passage and cut the 
sea in half. You can see therefore 
that Italy has built up for herself 
sufficient power in the Mediterranean 
to make her even a match for Great 
Britain. 


In Central Europe 

Again, as in the years before 1914, 
the nations of Europe are alarmed by 
the arming of a nationalistic and am- 
bitious Germany. Hitler and the 
Nazis rose to power chiefly because 
of their promise to wipe out the hu- 
miliation of defeat in the World War 
and to restore the proud German na- 
tion to its former greatness. 

Germany was almost completely 
disarmed by the Treaty of Versailles, 
and an unfortified, neutral zone was 
established along the Rhine. During 
the past year or so, Hitler has startled 
Europe by making one sudden an- 
nouncement after another of exten- 
sive plans for rearmament. He is 
treating a modern army of 600,000 
Men—an army greater than that 
Maintained by France in Europe. He 
has made military service for all 
young men compulsory. He has said 
that Germany will build an air force 
equal to that of France and a navy 
mne-third as large as that of Great 
Britain. 

Still more alarming was Hitler’s 
gpeech of March 7, 1936, declaring 
hat Germany would no longer re- 

either the neutral zone along 

é Rhine or the Locarno Treaty. In 
that treaty Germany, Belgium and 

ce had pledged themselves not 

Make war on one another, while 

and Britain stood by as guaran- 
of peace. But German troops 

WE goose-stepped into the Rhine- 

and France and Belgium 
femble for fear history may repeat 


| What will Hitler’s next announce- 
nent be? Many believe that he will 


be forced by internal difficulties to 
make another military move soon. For 
the moment Germany is enjoying a 
boom—a boom produced by govern- 
ment spending of borrowed money, 
chiefly for rearmament. When the 
money is used up, what will happen? 
Already the people are short of food 
and raw materials, and the living 
standard is going down. It was in 
part to distract their attention from 
conditions at home that Hitler reoc- 
cupied the Rhineland. What will his 
next move be? 

Many Nazis demand the seizure of 
Danzig and Memel, the two ports on 
the Baltic which were taken from 
Germany and given home rule so that 
Poland and Lithuania would each 
have an outlet to the sea. The ma- 
jority of the people living in both 
cities are Germans. 

More subtle, however, than the 
military preparations and equally 
disturbing is Germany’s campaign of 
propaganda and economic pressure 
to increase her influence over other 
countries of Central Europe. Their 


Says Westbrook Pegler: “Last winter I 

visited half a dozen European coun- 

tries and everywhere I saw Youth walk- 

ing around in uniforms, kicking around 

people whom they vastly outnumbered, 

and yelling what they were going to do 
to the English and the Jews.” 


hope is to bring pro-Nazi govern- 
ments into power and thus build a 
confederation of Nazi states in Cen- 
tral Europe and the Balkans. 

Look again at the map on page 4. 
Horizontal lines over white mean 
friendship for Germany—Austria, 
Poland, Italy, Hungary; while shaded 
areas indicate increasing Nazi influ- 
ence through trade and propaganda 
even in the countries that are pledged 
to oppose Germany. It is reported 
that Nazi money is subsidizing sixty 
newspapers in Bucharest, the capital 
of Rumania. Germany is trying to 
extend her economic influence in 
Greece and is now the largest pur- 
chaser of the exports of Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria. 


Expansion to the East 

Once she has gained the support of 
this group of states to the east, par- 
ticularly Rumania, Germany will be 
ready to launch an attack against 
Soviet Russia whom the Nazis hate 
and whose rich resources they desire. 
France and England might not con- 
sider themselves threatened if Ger- 
many moves to the east and attacks 
Russia. But success there might give 
her strength and courage to turn later 
and march to the west. 

Japan and Italy have already taken 
steps to satisfy their desires by force. 
Since their victims were weak and 
friendless, the war which resulted did 
not spread around the world. In the 
face of the Japanese and Italian ex- 
amples, Germany cannot long remain 
satisfied. But her move might have 
more serious consequences, upsetting 
again the balance of power and prob- 
ably involving all the nations of Eu- 
rope. And Japan might seize the 
opportunity of a European war to 
attack Russia, and make further in- 
roads into China. Thus, one nation 
after another would become involved, 
and the history of 1914 might be re- 
peated, with more devastating results. 
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Italian children are trained in rescue work in a gas attack. 





three ways to gain security: by 

building up a strong army, or 
navy, by forming alliances with other 
nations, or by a firm determination 
to remain neutral. Even at the pres- 
ent time, nations are rapidly adopt- 
ing one or another of these methods, 
as they become more and more 
alarmed by the danger of war. Have 
these methods proved effective? Can 
a nation depend on any one or all 
of them to guarantee national se- 
curity? 


I: the past, nations have tried in 


Security Through Arms 

Nations have built up ever larger 
and more powerful military forces in 
the belief that if they had strong 
methods of defense, other nations 
would be afraid to attack them and 
therefore they would be safe. It may 
be argued that weak nations like 
China and Ethiopia have been vic- 
tims of attack because of their lack 
of defense. On the other hand, when 
one nation begins to arm, other na- 
tions become fearful and suspicious, 
and an armament race follows. The 
vast increase in armaments between 
1909 and 1913 did not prevent the 
coming of war in 1914.... 


Security Through Alliances 


Another way in which nations try 
to gain security is to form alliances 
with one or more other nations in an 
effort to strengthen their own posi- 
tion and prevent attack. When such 
an alliance is formed, each nation 






Peace Plans of the World 


agrees to go to war if its ally is at- 
tacked. ... 

The system of alliances has resulted 
in the attempt, particularly in Eu- 
rope, to maintain what is called “the 
balance of power,” a group of states 
on one side balancing in military 
strength and political importance an- 
other group of states on the other. 
One group is anxious to prevent any 
other from becoming so powerful as 
to dominate the rest. . . . Therefore, 
nations have usually considered it 
wise to join in a war so that they 
can help decide the terms of peace.... 


Security Through Neutrality 

The third method by which nations 
try to keep out of war is to issue a 
proclamation of neutrality, a refusal 
to take sides. Smaller states, such as 
Norway and Sweden, have been suc- 
cessful in maintaining neutrality and 
keeping out of war. But more power- 
ful countries, like the United States, 
have found it difficult and in most 
cases impossible to avoid being drawn 
into a general conflict. 

There are several reasons why 
neutrality is difficult. In the first 
place, it is extremely hard for the 
people of a neutral country to keep 
from taking sides. Newspapers, radio 
broadcasts, magazines, public speak- 
ers dramatize the latest news from 
the front. Emotions are stirred. Sym- 
pathies are awakened, and public 
opinion is sure to be aroused in favor 
of one side or the other, until the 
time comes when it seems unintelli- 


Wide World 


Britain’s Anthony Eden addressing the League Council last year when 
sanctions were voted against Italy for her invasion of Ethiopia. 
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gent and even cowardly to remaiqy 
passive. There is-a demand for acai 
tion, and the only action possible jg” 
to enter the war. ... : 





Old Methods Fail 


The outbreak of war in 1914 and 
the spread of that war around the 
world made many leaders realize 
that the old ways of trying to achieve 
national security by means of pre 
paredness, alliances or neutrality, 


had failed... . 









A New Idea 
Thus out of the bitter experiences 
of the past and the failure of the old: 
methods there developed a new idea. 
The new idea of collective security 
took form in 1920 when the first 26 
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Peace Palace at the Hague. 














ofa regular court either to make or 
mforce its decisions. 

When a nation joins the League, 
it agrees to “respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the terri- 
rial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the 
league.” Most important of all, a 
member promises that if it quarrels 
ith another member it will submit 
its dispute either to the League Coun- 
dl or to some court rather than go 
war. If a state agrees to submit 
adispute to a court, it promises to 
xcept the decision of the court in 
divance, no matter what it may be. 
But if it takes the other course and 
submits its dispute to the League 
‘Council, it merely promises not to go 
war until at least three months 
dter the Council makes its report. 
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French Sanctions—Economicand Military 
ae What if a nation violates its prom- 
France, ies under the Covenant and illegally 
ges to war? To meet this situation, 
the Covenant provides for the appli- 
of the tation of international pressure called 
ember- “anctions.” League members agree 
creased to apply to a state which illegally 
t great Hives to war an economic boycott— 
-r Wa§ Bi that is, they refuse to trade with or 
the fall gant loans or credit to such a state. 
> years, Hi Or they may organize an interna- 
powels, Bitinal military force to stop the war. 
signed, Hi Before applying these sanctions, it 
| States Bisfirst necessary to determine which 
d theit ho two states engaged in a quarrel 
lay the isthe “aggressor.” The problem is 
which Hite same here as in a police court 
-° (See athome. Suppose a man shoots and 
Studies Bikms a burglar entering his house. He 
May say that he fired as an act of 
sdf-defense. Whethe? this is true or 
Mt is decided by the court. In the 
ctacular #Sme way, if one state marches an 






-ague & My into another state, and this state 
between fights back, the League of Nations 
like a #" World Court is the jury which de- 
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First session of the Permanent Court of Justice (World Court) in the 
Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State in the 
Coolidge Cabinet, is third from the left at the long desk. 


The World Court 


To strengthen and assist the League, 
although independent of it, the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice 
was established to help settle disputes 
between nations. Today 49 states 
have ratified the treaty creating this 
court. It consists of fifteen judges, 
elected for a term of nine years by 
a majority vote of the Council and 
Assembly. 

The World Court may give a judg- 
ment in any dispute or quarrel sub- 
mitted to it by governments, or at 
the request of either the League 
Council or Assembly. The Court has 
no power to compel two states to 
submit a dispute to it but only “vol- 
untary” jurisdiction, unless the states 
have signed a separate agreement 
called the Optional Clause, which gives 
the Court complete authority in legal 
disputes. However, once a dispute is 
submitted, the judgment of the Court 
is binding. If either nation disobeys 
the ruling, the League of Nations is 
expected to enforce the judgment. ... 


The International Labour 
Organization 

Finally, the Paris Peace Conference 
established the International Labour 
Organization to study ways and 
means of improving labor conditions 
in all countries. The members of the 
League as well as the United States, 
Japan and Brazil, are members of this 
organization. Each nation has four 
delegates at the labor conferences, 
two representing the government, one 
the workers and one the employers. 
The latter two delegates are named 
by the government in agreement with 
the most representative organizations 
of capital and labor in the country 
concerned. The delegates vote as 


individuals, however, and at times the 
labor delegates have cast a united 





vote against the employers’ delegates 
of every country. 

The International Labour Confer- 
ence meets annually and adopts pro- 
posals for improving labor conditions, 
which are then referred to each gov- 
ernment for action. No government is 
under obligation to accept any such 
proposals, but it is obliged to pre- 
sent them to the authority which 
passes on treaties, such as the Senate 
in the United States. ... As a result 
of its influence, labor conditions in 
many countries have already been 
improved. .. . 


The Kellogg Peace Pact 


A further gesture in favor of peace 
was made in the Pact of Paris, signed 
in August, 1928, by 62 nations, includ- 
ing Japan, Italy and Germany. In 
accepting this treaty the nations 
agreed to renounce war as an “in- 
strument of national policy in their 
relations with one another,” and 
never to seek the settlement of dis- 
putes except by peaceful means. This 
treaty was largely the result of peace 
sentiment in the United States, which 
was not satisfied with our failure to 
join the League of Nations or the 
World Court. 

The pact, however, has proved to 
be a delusion, because each govern- 
ment, including the United States, re- 
served the right to go to war in self- 
defense. Under the League Covenant, 
the Council decides whether or not 
the state has really gone to war in 
self-defense. Under the Pact of Paris, 
each state apparently decides for it- 
self. Thus Japan solemnly contended 
that it invaded Manchuria as an act 
of self-defense, and Italy made the 
same argument on behalf of its in- 
vasion of Ethiopia. Without some 
method of enforcing international 
justice, the anti-war pact is of little 
value. 


Progress Without Success 


Because of all these international 
organizations and agreements—the 
League, the World Court, the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and the 
Kellogg Peace Pact—many people 
have thought that we had succeeded 
in outlawing war. It is true that 
since 1918 more progress has been 
made in organizing for peace than 
ever before in the history of the 
world. And yet, when crucial tests 
have come, this peace machinery has 
broken down. It has failed to settle 
disputes between nations peacefully, 
to prevent war by means of collec- 
tive action against an. aggressor, and 
to make possible the reduction of 
armaments. 

Like “War Drums of the World” (p. 3) this 
article, prepared by Raymond Leslie Buell and 
Ryllis Alexander Goslin, is selected from “‘War 
Drums and Peace Plans’’ one of the Headline 


Books published by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. Reprinted by special arrangement. 
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N a wintry night in 1937, just 
QO over the border that separates 

France from Belgium, a young 
man was speeding toward Brussels 
in an automobile. . His name was 
Orlac; he was a Parisian criminal 
lawyer with business in the Belgian 
capital. All day there had been bit- 
terness in the air, both in this coun- 
try and in his own. Nightfall had 
brought an even sharper drop of the 
mercury, an iciness so palpable that 
Orlac kept thinking of the morgue 
he had sometimes to 
visit during his inves- 
tigations, and of the 
refrigeration system 
which preserved 
corpses until the police 
no longer had any use 
for them. It seemed 














easily cold enough out to preserve a 
corpse, he observed with a touch of 
humor, so cold that he would a thou- 
sand. times have preferred to be sit- 
ting before a roaring fireplace than 
driving along a deserted road at ten 
o’clock, with no sign of life in the 
fields on either side of him and no 
starlight and no moon; but his mis- 
sion in Brussels was urgent, too ur- 
gent to permit delay. 

As he rode he became conscious of 
a sound which had fallen upon his 
ears earlier in the day, during the 
afternoon. It was a kind of metallic 
thunder, reverberating but distant, a 
hollow pulsing noise that might have 
been beaten out of a sheet of tin 
swinging somewhere under the im- 
pact of heavy blows. Orlac, hearing it 
again, was vaguely troubled. He had 
not been able to account for the noise 
before; and in the frozen darkness of 
the night it impressed him as even 
more mysterious, more ominous. You 
could not attribute it to the wind; 
there was none. He tried but failed 
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even to distinguish the direction of the 
sound. It seemed to originate far 
away and to flow from all sides at 
once. 

When the moon broke through its 
thick cloud-wrack the young lawyer 
felt better. The thunder continued, 
but at least he could see the earth 
and the shapes of things about him. 
For a moment he took heart. How- 
ever, as his eyes grew accustomed 
to it, the glare of the moon ceased 
to be friendly or in any way com- 
panionable. It was cold, like the air, 
and bleak and harsh. It hid nothing 
in the surrounding territory that was 
ugly; it disclosed nothing that was 
beautiful; here and there it made 
craters of colorless light in sockets 
that had been gouged out by shells 
a score of years ago. 

Orlac thought of the war at hand, 





















A small army marched out 
of town and down the road. 








undeclared as yet but sending 
up premonitory steam, like a 
caldron about to boil over, 
Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia in 
1935 had provided an excuse 
for a general outbreak of hos- 
tilities. But the world, not 
quite ready, not completely 
prepared, had continued to 
forge new swords at home, 
confident that when it was in 
fighting mood it would find 
other provocation. Orlac had 
seen the last war through 4 
child’s eyes; he remembered 
only flags, public meetings, 
troops; but he had grown up 
into the miserable after-effects of all 
this. The idea of the next war, the 
inevitable war that everyone agreet 
was coming, struck him now with 
sudden sick immediacy. Again he 
picked up speed. 

There was still the noise of metal- 
lic thunder, louder as_ moments 
passed and more insistent. Orlac te 
leased the pressure of his foot a sec 
ond time and let the car cruise slowly, 
refusing to be frightened. He was nd 
a man accustomed to humoring his 
moods, nor was he one upon whom 
the aspect of nature, serene or for 
bidding, ordinarily left any imprint. 

A turn in the road reduced his 
speed to thirty or forty miles, am 
rounding the bend he saw that he was 
driving along by a cemetery. A bri 
wall shut it off from the highway, b 
as the wall was low and the groun 
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sloped upward, Orlac commanded an 
unobstructed view of the plot. There 
were no headstones, merely crosses— 
each cross standing out clear and 
white under the moon. He judged 
that the cemetery held the remains 
of soldiers; the very crucifixes them- 
selves seemed spaced in precise mili- 
tary formation, so that the poor bodies 
underneath were not permitted to 
break ranks, even at the last. 

The fact that he should happen 


bone. Bodies struggled to their feet; 
white forms clambered up from rifts 
and crevices. Many were headless; 
one stood holding its skull before it. 
Some, crawling in the dirt, dragged a 
single leg. This was what had sur- 
vived the fester and flow of putrefac- 
tion... . A restless sleep was ending. 
... Reveille. ... 

It was too much. The spell broke 
for Orlac. A chill shook him and his 
throat, contracting, forced out a sob. 


posture and rapped a furious tattoo 
upon the lower panel. But the wood 
was so thick that he seemed to make 
no impression. He called with all the 
breath at his command, “Let me in! 
Let me in!” 

Though dark, the house was not 
deserted; for soon a shutter rattled 
above. 

“Who's there?” 

“Let me in!” shouted Orlac. 


. * * * o . 


upon this spot at a moment when 
he was thinking of war added to 
the young lawyer’s uneasiness. 
A brooding sense of something 
outside himself, beyond his con- 
trol, took possession of him. He 
discovered that the cemetery, 
which had seemed a small one, 
actually extended beyond the 
next turn, and perhaps farther. 
It stretched on and on, an endless 
waste of crosses from which he 
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could no more escape than a 
dreamer from his own labyrin- 
thine nightmare. 

And then a strange thing... . 
Stiffening with amazement, Orlac 
brought his automobile to a_ stop. 
Three of the crosses had moved! He 
did not pause to reflect that this was 
impossible: he had seen them move, 
and he waited, tense, until they 
should move again. A second elapsed. 
All at once, with a slight shudder, 
the three crosses lifted themselves 
out of the ground and toppled over. 
Orlac flashed hot and cold, his hands 
clung to the steering wheel. Grad- 
ually, scarcely perceptible at first, 
there began to be more stir among 
the graves. On this side and that a 
series of jerks agitated one crucifix, 
then another. Soon the whole field 
was in motion, like a garden set upon 
by wind; and Orlac stared as cross 
after cross, uprooted, fell away from 
its mound. 

Now the earth trembled, and cracks 
appeared, spreading down from the 
top of the slope to the bottom. Even 
the paved road quivered; a section of 
wall collapsed; the car was rocked to 
and fro gently. 

The man transfixed at the wheel 
might have been granite for any sign 
of life he gave. His eyes flickered 
neither to the left nor right; and 
though the thunder in the air had 
grown wild and clangorous, it beat 
against him as against deaf stone. 

Finally the shocks diminished, in 
faint subsiding rhythm. For a time 
nothing more happened. The moon 
continued to project its relentless 
floodlight, and like a great wide 
empty bowl the sky sang with multi- 
tudinous reverberation. 

Then slowly . . . slowly .. . the 
graveyard gave birth to its dead. Out 
of the ground rose hands and arms 
and shoulders in naked pattern of 
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As though directing the movements 
of another’s body, he managed some- 
how to start up the motor and drive 
off. Only the unconscious reflexes of 
many years kept him on the road, 
speeding with reckless abandon to- 
ward the next village. 

In a space of three minutes he had 
reached its outskirts, but he did not 
stop. Near the juncture of highways 
which marked the center of town 
Orlac jammed on his brakes and 
leaped to the street, still in the grip 
of terror. 

He found himself pounding at a 
house door. A light shone through a 
window, but it seemed an intermin- 
able wait before he heard footsteps. 
He banged again. 

The door creaked, yielding a scant 
inch. “What do you want?” said a 
voice. 

Orlac could not see the man who 
had spoken. He cried out: 

“The graves are opening! The dead 
are returning to life!” 

There was complete silence on the 
other side of the threshold. Then the 
voice, quavering: 

“The mayor lives in the corner 
house. Tell him.” 

The door was slammed, hurriedly, 
and bolted. 

His panic increasing as he was shut 
out, Orlac rained desperate blows 
against the barrier which cut him off 
from. safety. Blood covered his 
clenched fists, but there was no sign 
or sound from within the house, ex- 
cept that the light in the window was 
extinguished. 

He ran to the crossroads where a 
larger structure was set back in a 
garden. There was a short flight of 
steps and he stumbled up it, twisting 
his ankle and collapsing before the 
door. He raised himself to a kneeling 


By dawn the entire village was 
buzzing with rumors, reports, sup- 
positions. This much was certain: a 
young fellow driving an automobile 
with French license plates (the car 
was still to be seen in the street) 
had knocked at Robert Guichard’s 
and had cried that the graves were 
opening. Shut out by Guichard, who 
would have nothing to do with the 
lunatic, he had tried to batter the 
door down; then, failing in this, had 
created a disturbance before the en- 
trance of the Lameneux residence. 
When the mayor himself had stepped 
onto the porch, it was to find the 
madman in a faint. Shortly there- 
after the local doctor had been 
aroused, and the patient had returned 
to consciousness but not to sanity. 
For hours he had raved and babbled, 
always on the same theme: graves 
disgorging their rot shattered 
skulls, legless skeletons. . . . Toward 
morning he had lapsed into a coma 
and within another hour had died. 


But, even if all this were true, 
what did it signify? Was there some 
basis in reality for such a delusion? 
Had the poor devil beheld some aw- 
ful sight—a murder, perhaps, incon- 
ceivably monstrous? Or had he been 
out of his mind for years, locked up 
in an asylum from which he had just 
engineered his escape? These ques- 
tions were asked from one end of the 
village to the other. 

As the forenoon wore on and peo- 
ple began to inquire more deeply 
into the meaning of the young man’s 
words, it occurred to several that he 
might have been referring to the 
cemetery two or three miles away. 
One adventuresome spirit suggested 
that some villagers ride out to the 


(Continued on page 24) 





City of Horrors 


By Jay Allen 


Jay Allen is the Chicago Tribune’s 
special correspondent, covering the 
Spanish civil war. Like all good re- 
porters he keeps his eyes open, even 
when he would much prefer to shut 
them, and he writes what he sees. The 
following account belongs to a series 
of remarkable photographic observa- 
tions on his recent trip to Portugal to 
report that country’s part in the Spanish 
war and the events in Spain. Badajoz— 
“the key to Portugal’’—was a little town 
on the Guadiana River, within a bullet 
shot of the Portuguese border. What 
happened in Badajoz is not just an un- 
forgettable and horrible isolated inci- 
dent. It is happening every day in 
Spain. It is also likely to happen in 
any country where that most hideous of 
wars—civil war—breaks out. 


ELVAS, Portugal, Aug: 25.—This 
is the most painful story it has ever 
been my lot to handle. I write it at 
4 o’clock in the morning, sick at heart 
and in body, in the stinking patio of 
the Pension Central, in one of the 
tortuous white streets of this steep 
fortress town. I could never find the 
Pension Central again, and I shall 
never want to. 

I have come from Badajoz, several 
miles away in Spain. I have been up 
on the roof to look back. There was 
a fire. They are burning bodies. Four 
thousand men and women have died 
at Badajoz since General Francisco 
Franco’s rebel Foreign Legionnaires 
and Moors climbed over the bodies 
of their own dead through its many 
times blood drenched walls. 

I know Badajoz. I had been there 
four times in the last year to do re- 
search on a book I am working on 
and to try to study the operations 
of the agrarian reform that might 
have saved the Spanish republic—a 
republic that, whatever it is, gave 
Spain schools and hope, neither of 
which it had known for centuries. 

It had been nine days since Badajoz 
fell on Aug. 14.. The rebel armies 
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had gone on—to a nasty defeat at 
Medellin, if my information was cor- 
rect, as it sometimes is—and news- 
paper men, hand fed and closely 
watched, had gone on in their wake. 

Nine days is a long time in news- 
paper work; Badajoz is practically 
ancient history. But Badajoz is one 
of those damned spots the truth about 
which will not be out so soon. And 
so I did not mind being nine days 
late, if my newspaper didn’t. 

We began to hear the truth before 
we were out of the car. Two Por- 
tuguese drummers, standing at the 
door of the hotel, knew my friend. 
Portugal, as usual, is on the eve of a 
revolution. The people seem to know 
who “the others” are. That is why 
I took my friend along. 

They whispered. This was the up- 
shot—thousands of republicans, so- 
cialists and communist militiamen 
and militiawomen were butchered 
after the fall of Badajoz for the crime 
of defending their republic against 
the onslaught of the generals and the 
land owners. 

Between 50 and 100 have been shot 
every day since. The Moors and 
Foreign Legionnaires are looting. But 
blackest of all: The Portuguese “in- 
ternational police,” in defiance of in- 
ternational usage, are turning back 
scores and hundreds of republican 
refugees to certain death by rebel 
firing squads. 

We drove straight to the plaza 
of Badajoz. Here are my notes: 
Cathedral is intact. No, it isn’t. Driv- 
ing around the side I see half a great 
square tower shot away. 

“The Reds had machine guns there 
and our artillery was obliged to fire,” 
my friends said. 

Here yesterday there was a cere- 
monial, symbolical shooting. Seven 
leading republicans of the Popular 
Front (loyalists). Shot with a band 
and everything before 3,000 people. 
To prove that rebel generals didn’t 


Left: Street scene in Badajoz, Spain, 
photographed the day before that city 
was sacked by General Franco’s army, 


shoot only workers and peasants, 
There is no favoritism to be shown 
between the Popular Fronters. 

We stopped at a corner of the nar. 
row Calle de San Juan, too narrow 
for traffic. Through here fled the 
loyalist militiamen to take refuge in 
a Moorish fortress on a hill when the 
descendants of those who built it 
broke through the Trinidad gate, 
They were caught by the Legion. 
naires coming up from the gate by 
the river and shot in batches on the 
street corners. 

Every other shop seemed to have 
been wrecked. The conquerors 
looted as they went. All this week 
in Badajoz, Portuguese have been 
buying watches and jewelry for prac- 
tically nothing. Most shops belong to 
the rightists. It is the war tax they 
pay for salvation, a rebel officer told 
me grimly. 

The massive outlines of the Alcazar 
fortress showed at the end of the 
Calle de San Juan. There the town’s 
defenders who sought refuge in the 
tower of Espantoperro (‘Frightened 


Dog”) were smoked out and shot | 


down. 


We passed a big dry goods shop | 


that seemed to have been through an 
earthquake. 

“La campana,” (the campaign) my 
friends said. “It belonged to Don 
Mariano, a leading Azanista (fol- 
lower of Manual Azana, president of 
Spain). It was sacked yesterday 
after Mariano was shot.” 

We drove by the office of the 
Agrarian reform, where in June, I 
saw the chief engineer, Jorge Montojo, 
distributing land, incurring naturally 
the hatred of the landowners and be- 
cause he was a technician following 
strictly bourgeois canons of law, the 
enmity of the Socialists, too. He had 
taken arms in defense of the republic, 
and so— 

Suddenly we saw two Phalanxists 
halt a strapping fellow in a work- 
man’s blouse and hold him while a 
third pulled back his shirt, baring his 
right shoulder. The black and blue 
marks of a rifle butt could be seen 
Even after a week they showed. The 
report was unfavorable. To the bull 
ring with him. 

We drove out along the walls t 
the ring in question. Its sandstone 
walls look over the fertile valley d 
Guadiana. It is a fine ring of white 
plaster and red brick. I saw Jual 
Belmonte (bullfight idol) here once 
and on the eve of the fight, on 4 
night like this, came down to watch 
the bulls brought in. This night 
the fodder for tomorrow’s show Wa 
being brought in too. Files of mew 
arms in the air. 
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They were young, mostly peasants 
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shot here and their bodies left for 
days as an example.” 

They were told to come out, so 
they rushed out of the houses to greet 
the conquerors and were shot down 
and their houses looted. The Moors 
played no favorites. 

Back at the plaza. During the exe- 
cutions here Mario Pires went off his 
head. He had tried to save a pretty 
15-year-old girl caught with a rifle in 
her hand. The Moor was adamant. 
Mario saw her shot. Now he is under 
medical care at Lisbon. 

I know there are horrors on the 
other side aplenty. Almendra Lejo, 
rightest, was crucified, drenched with 
gasoline, and burned alive. I know 
people who saw charred bodies. I 
know that. I know hundreds and 
even thousands of innocent persons 
died at the hands of revengeful 
masses. But I know who it was who 
rose to “save Spain” and so aroused 
the masses to a defense that is as sav- 
age as it is valiant. 

Anyway, I am reporting Badajoz. 
Here a dozen or more rightists were 
executed every day during the siege. 
But— 


Tale of Two Brothers 


Back in Elvas in the casino I asked 
diplomatically: 

“When the Reds burned the jail, 
how many died?” 

“But they didn’t burn the jail.” 

I had read in the Lisbon and Se- 
ville papers that they had. 

“No, the brothers Pla prevented it.” 

I knew Luis and Carlos Pla, rich 
young men of good family, who had 
the best garage in southwestern 
Spain. They were Socialists because 
they said the Socialist party was the 
only instrument which could break 
the power of Spain’s feudal masters. 
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“They harangued the crowd that 
wanted to burn the 300 rightists in 
the jail just before the Moors entered, 
saying they were going to die in 
defense of our republic but they 
were not assassins. They themselves 
opened the doors to let these people 
escape.” 

“What happened to the Plas?” 

“Shot.” 

“Why?” 

No answer. : 

There is no answer. All these peo- 
ple could have been allowed to escape 
to Portugal three miles away. But 
they weren’t. 

I heard Gen. Queipo de Llano an- 
nouncing on the radio that Barcarota 
had been taken and that “rigorous 
justice” was dispensed with the Reds 
there. I knew Barcarota. I asked the 
peasants there in June if, now that 
they were given land, they would not 
be capitalists. 

“No,” indignantly. 

“Why?” 

“Because we only get enough for 
our own use, not enough to be able 
to exploit others.” 

“But it’s yours.” 

“Of course.” 

“What do you want from the re- 
public now?” 

“Money for seed. And schools.” 

I thought then, “God help anybody 
who tries to prevent this.” 

I was wrong. Or wasI? At the ca- 
sino here, which is frequented mostly 
by landowners and rich merchants, I 
ventured to inquire what the situa- 
tion was before the rebellion. 

“Terrible. The peasants were get- 
ting 12 pesetas for a 7 hour day, and 
nobody could pay it.” 

That is true. It was more than the 
land could stand. But they had been 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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Noncombatant: An aged Spanish mother returns to the ruins of her home, follow- 
ing the occupation of the city by the Rebel army. 
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Soya Bean May Solve 
Farm Problems 


The lowly soya bean has joined the 
company of the more aristocratic and 
well-known farm crops such as wheat 
and corn. The Chicago Board of Trade 
has voted to list soya bean prices and 
this action, by our greatest organization 
for the buying and selling of farm 
products, is expected to encourage soya 
bean production, particularly in the 
Middle West. The soya bean has been 
hailed as the coming crop in 
America. It is called the “Magic 
Bean” not only because of the many 
industrial and food uses to which 
it can be put, but because it may 
become a very valuable crop for 
farmers. 

Leaders of the baking industry are 
told in a recent report that the 
“ideal food of the future has been 
found in the improved soya bean 
bread.” They were also informed 
that 150 Canadian bakers are to- 
day baking bread from soya beans 
grown in Illinois and Indiana, pre- 
pared for shipment at Decatur, 
Illinois, and admitted to Canada 
without a tariff tax. Since the 
farmer’s foreign markets have de- 
clined, it has become important that 
the farmer depend on new crops for 
more income. The soya bean is ex- 
pected to aid him greatly. 

For the past six years Henry 
Ford has worked to increase the 
industrial uses to which farm 
products can be put. He concen- 
trated on soya beans, which previ- 
ously had been held valuable only 
as a livestock food. The oil from the 
beans was found to contain matter 
which could be used in making an 
enamel for painting automobiles. 
The meal left after the oil is ex- 
tracted is an excellent food for cattle. 
It also can be used for making horn 
buttons, gear-shift knobs, and window 
frames. 

Mr. Ford declares soya beans are a 
good crop for farmers. The beans can 
be harvested after all the other out- 
door fall work has been finished. Frost 
does not hurt the beans, and they don’t 

_ require much cultivation. The inventor 
also has worked out a plan so the farmer 
can be an industrial worker during the 
winter time. He has developed a unit 
which prepares the soya beans for 
market, and believes it can be purchased 
or built cheaply by a group of farm- 
ers. They could then process the 
beans, extracting the oil during the win- 
ter when there is little work on the 
farm. The oil would be sold for in- 
dustrial purposes and they could sell 
the meal or feed it to their livestock. 

To promote the use of soya beans in 
industry, the Department of Agricul- 
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ture early in 1936 established a soya 
bean industrial research laboratory at 
Urbana, Illinois, with the cooperation of 
twelve north central states. 

During 1935 soya bean production 
doubled and further gains are expected 
this year. Production in the United 
States is still less than one third that 
of Manchukuo. This rolling, wind swept, 
northern Chinese territory, now under 
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An lowa farmer holding bunches of soya beans. 


Japanese control as a “puppet state,” 
produces 75 per cent of the world’s 
supply, and soya beans are the coun- 
try’s main crop. 

At present the American crop will 
not compete with Manchukuo because 
most of our soya beans are consumed in 
the United States. However, America 
mechanized farming enables our farmers 
to undersell Manchukuo. Furthermore, 
production in the Balkans and Canada 
is increasing and these nations may hurt 
Manchurian trade. This is why the Jap- 
anese businessmen are making ambitious 
plans to use machanical equipment on 
soya bean farms in Manchukuo. 


Voters Decide Fate 
of State Sales Taxes 

The sales tax has become an election 
issue in eleven of the seventeen states 


using this form of taxation. This tax is 
collected from consumers who buy 


products at stores. The past few years ( 
of the depression have put a heavy I 
burden on hard-pressed states, and the 
sales tax has been used to raise money 
for relief as well as ordinary govern. 
ment expenses. The tax is strongly op. 
posed because it falls most heavily on 
families with small incomes while the y< 
wealthy hardly notice the extra few 
cents added to each purchase. Op. 
ponents say the sales tax should he 
abolished and money should be raised by ™ 
an income tax based on a person’s ability 

to pay instead of on his inability to ou 
escape payment. . 

On November 3, the voters in four 
states were asked to express their 
approval or disapproval of sales 
taxes. Ohio voters were to pass on 
a proposed Constitutional amend- 
ment to eliminate their 3 per cent 
tax on food consumed in the home. 
Governor Martin L. Davey, Demo- 
crat, running for re-election, pro- 
posed this measure as an aid to the 
poor man. Experts said the state 
would lose $12,000,000 in revenue if 
this portion of the tax were elimi- 
nated. 

In Arizona, Governor B. B. Moeur, 
father of the 2 per cent tax law, 
was defeated for renomination by 
R. C. Stanford, who favors repeal. 
The Utah sales tax, supported by 
Democratic Governor Henry Blood, 
has been attacked by Republicans 
who favor abolishing the tax on 
food and necessities. Republicans 
in North- Carolina have attacked 
that state’s 3 per cent tax on every- 
thing sold at retail except milk. 
Democrats defended it but favored 
the removal of the tax from neces- 
sities of life. C. Wayland Brooks, 
Republican candidate for Governor 
of Illinois, promised the removal of 
the Democratic 3 per cent tax from 
necessities. Governor Horner replied by 
asking his audiences to name a good 
substitute. 

Michigan voters are deciding whether 
to exempt food from the State’s 3 per 
cent sales tax. Wyoming’s tax expires 
automatically March 31, 1937, and is not 
an important campaign issue. In Cd- 
orado, voters are asked to approve an 
amendment for a $45 minimum old age 
pension, which some groups claimed 
would force the continuation of the sales 
tax. In Texas, Ray Sanderford, favor- 
ing a sales tax, failed to win the nomi- 
nation for Governor, while Governor 
James V. Allred announced he would 
veto a sales tax if it were passed by 
the legislature. In Kansas, there is talk 
of a sales tax to meet the costs of social 
security legislation, relief, and State aid 
for schools. The 2 per cent sales tax 
was an issue in the Idaho campaign, 
with Republicans generally opposed 1 
it as a “tax on poverty.” 
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F newspapers should publish: 

GLORIOUS MURDER ON 

FIFTH AVENUE, we would be 
as shocked by the phrase “glorious 
murder” as by the crime itself. We 
are shocked today when we read: 


Have at ‘em, lads! You stab and jab, 
you lunge, 
A blaze of glory 


I've had my crowning hour. 

war’s the thing! 

It gives us common working chaps 

our chance 

A taste of glory, chivalry, romance. 

Written during the World War by 
Robert W. Service, popular versifier, 
these lines appealed to many readers 
as a thrilling sentiment. Other poets 
wrote such sentiments as: “man must 
count love and forgiveness loss, And 
by the wish to slay, to slay, alone be 
stirred!” They called “Your son and 
my son to the Holy War: With the 
banner of Christ over them, in steel 
arrayed!” They looked forward to the 
time “When our boys shall at last 
sail back o’er the deep With freedom 
established forever and ay.” They 
usually pictured the boys with “The 
sun on their bayonets, Sun on their 
flags . . . and scars!” Such poems 
as these—now that readers are not 
surrounded by drums, marching feet, 
uniforms, prayers of hate, and posters 
of pretty nurses leaning over the 
wounded—have little power to move 
our feelings. 

That the World War was not a 
Holy War, did not establish freedom, 
save democracy, or end wars, has be- 
come increasingly clear since the 
signing of the Armistice; and with 
this realization has come a continu- 
ously greater strength to those fine 
poems which, for the first time in 
history, told the truth about war. The 
best World War poems were written 
by Englishmen: Wilfred Owen, Sieg- 
fried Sassoon, and Robert Graves, 
each cited for extraordinary bravery 
under fire. Many American soldiers, 
like Vincent G. Burns, wrote plain 
poems, charged with the “pity of 
war.” It is significant that all such 
poems familiar to this country were 
written by men belonging to the vic- 
torious side; and that not one single 
fine poem exulted in the victory. In- 
stead of exulting, they show us help- 
less, wounded men “gnawed by 
tats;” and men gassed, “The blood 
tome gurgling from the froth-cor- 
tupted lungs;” and all around “The 
place was rotten with dead;” and 
Men marched asleep. Many had lost 
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their boots, But limped on, blood- 
shod;” in short, they picture the hell 
from which, for the time, men were 
freed by the Armistice, when Sassoon 
witnessed: 


Every one suddenly burst out singing, 
And I was filled with such delight, 
As prisoned birds must find in freedom... 


The Illusion of War 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


War 

I abhor; 

And yet how sweet 

The sound along the marching street 
Of drum and fife, and I forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchery without a soul. 


Without a soul—save this bright treat 
Of heady music, sweet as hell; 

And even my peace-abiding feet 

Go marching with the marching street, 
For yonder goes the fife, 

And what care I for human life! 


The tears fill my astonished eyes, 
And my full heart is like to break, 
And yet it is embannered lies, 

A dream those drummers make. 


Oh, it is wickedness to clothe 

Yon hideous, grinning thing that stalks 
Hidden in music, like a queen 

That in a garden of glory walks, 

Till good men love the thing they loathe; 
Art, thou hast many infamies, 

But not an infamy like this. 

Oh, snap the fife and still the drum, 
And show the monster as she is. 


Hell a La Mode 
By Vincent G. Burns 


Zero hour! 

Advance! 

The military Power 

Decrees. . . 

Out from their trenches, 
trees, 

The doughboys, trembling in a trance, 

Knee-deep in mud 

And blood, 

Through dark like pitch 

Pierced by stabs of flame, 

Teeth-clenched and faces tense, 

Move forward with that haunting sense 

Of a horrible fear too wild to tame, 

Fear like some mad shrieking witch 

Driving them _ stumbling, staggering, 
stubbornly on— 

On through the chaos and horrors of 
a million hells— 

On through the shower of a million 
shells— 

On, on through the dark and the mud 
and the thunder, 

Thunder like one brazen wall of noise. 


mud-holes, 


On, on, heels crunching out the brains 
of boys 

As rank after rank goes under! 

For before the hurtlings of that red-hot 
steel 

Lines break like paper, bodies sway and 
reel, 

Nothing can live on that bullet-swept 
plain, 

Even tank or trench or tree is vain 

To stand up against that iron rain, 

(Rain for a drop grim Death will reap 

When the scythe of War leaves. its bloody 
heap . . .) 

Like trees struck by lightning human 
bodies fall; 

And the killing continues as cruel as 
fate 

Until nothing is left on the field at all, 

Nothing—but mud and blood and wire, 

And in the slough of that awful mire, 

Fragments of sons that were. slaughtered 
and slain, 

And cries of their anguish in the hellish 
gloom, 

Cries that sound like the Day of Doom, 

Cries of beings gone mad with pain, 

Cries of suffering and terrible hate, 

Cries of a host’s last gasping breath, 

And over it all, at last, at last, 

When the fearful fury of the battle is 
past, 

The silence of wreckage and ruin and 
death! 


Who Won the War? 
By D. A. Wilson 


Who won the war? 

“T” mutters Foch, 

“For I hammered the Boche, 

I won the war, I won the war!” 


All the women of the world, tho forever 
they were weeping 
Could never waken one of the dead men 
sleeping. , 


Who won the war? 

“We” say the Yanks, 

“With machine guns and tanks, 
We won the war, we won the war!” 


All the women of the world, tho forever 
they were weeping 

Could never waken one of the dead men 
sleeping. 


Who won the war? 

Silent the dead, 

By them naught is said, 

They won the war, they won the war! 


All the women of the world, tho forever 
they were weeping 

Could never waken one of the dead men 
sleeping. 


Who won the war? 

Nothing was won, 

Yet the world was undone, 

Damned is the war, Damned is the war! 


All the women of the world, tho forever 
they were weeping 
Could never waken one of the dead men 
sleeping. 
DOROTHY EMERSON. 


“The Illusion of War” is reprinted by permis- 
sion of the publishers, Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc. 


“Hell a La Mode” and “Who Won the Wer’ 
are reprinted from the anthology The Red Har- 
vest, edited by Vincent Burns, The Macmillan Co. 
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The March 


psx 





of Events 


Germany Adopts 
“Four-Year Plan”’ 


While the three democracies—Britain, 
the United States, and France—are lead- 
ing a movement to revive trade among 
all nations and tear down tariff walls, 
Germany continues building higher walls 
in an effort to become self-sufficient. Hit- 
ler is determined that the Germans shall 
be able to produce all the food, clothing, 
and other products that they need 


duction of war materials, and by spread- 
ing work in the factories, whereby more 
people work but for less average weekly 
wages. She concludes: “The income tax 
begins at a wage or salary of 900 marks 
($225) a year, on which a flat 10 per 
cent tax is paid . . . the total taxes are 
30 per cent of such an income.” 


= 
©» Around 


the World 








Although details of the Italo-German 
agreement, worked out by Count Ciano, 
will probably remain in the dark, Euro- 
pean diplomats fear the two dictator. 
ships plan close cooperation in the 
future. Both Germany and Italy are 
giving the Spanish rebels aid against 
the Government, and should the rebels 
win control of Spain these two Fascist 
nations are expected to have much in- 
fluence in that country. Italian and Ger- 
man gains in Spain will weaken 





without depending upon foreign 
nations. 

To carry out his “four-year 
plan” to make Germany inde- 
pendent of foreign nations for 
important raw materials, Hitler 
has appointed General Hermann 
Goering to be Economic Dictator. 
This program was first announced 
at the Nazi (National Socialist) 
Party Congress in September. 
Hitler named Russia as Nazi 
Germany’s worst enemy. He 
then contrasted the wealth of 
Russia with the condition of Ger- 
many and urged all citizens to 
make continued sacrifices to 
build up a strong army. General 
Goering, former World War 
aviator, Air Minister, and close 
adviser of Hitler, then declared 
Germany’s slogan must be “Guns 
before butter.” Other officials 
pointed out that the nation can 
produce most of the food prod- 
ucts it needs but still has to im- 
port fats and certain raw ma- 
terials needed in making war 





it 


the British and French power in 
the Mediterranean Sea. Both dic- 
tatorships are expected to co- 
operate when plans are made to 
reorganize and strengthen the 
League of Nations. Italy believes 
that the large powers of Europe 
—Britain, France, Italy, Ger. 
many—should organize to pre- 
serve peace in Europe. The 
smaller nations would be left out 
of such an organization, and they 
oppose the Italian plan. There- 
fore, Italo-German cooperation 
will make it difficult for other na- 
tions to reorganize the League 
to preserve peace in Europe. 
Germany is anxious to organize 
an anti-Communist group in Eu- 
hope. She accuses Russia of 
stirring up trouble in Spain and 
hopes to get Italian aid in such an 
anti-Red campaign. According to 
reports, Count Ciano has not 
agreed fully because Italy doesn’t 
want to injure her trade with 
Russia. Italy also wants to re- 
main free to cooperate with other 








equipment. It is General Goer- 
ing’s job to see that the people 
economize on foods and fats. 
German newspapers are full of sugges- 
tions for economizing on foods: 

“Butter and margarine can easily be 
dispensed with,” says one authority, “if 
the bread is spread with soft cheese or 
sausage. A little thought by the house- 
wife can make the shortage of fats pass 
unnoticed and have no bad effects.” “In 
any case,” adds one professor, “it would 
do a number of my countrymen no harm 
if they ate less than at present.” 

The frantic German efforts to rearm 
at the expense of living standards drew 
the following comments from Dorothy 
Thompson, N. Y. Herald Tribune, col- 
umnist, and careful student of German 
conditions. Quoting Hitler’s declaration 
that dictatorship is superior to democ- 
racy, she adds: “The many claims which 
the Nazi government makes .. . display 
Germany as a modern Garden of Eden 

. . with unemployment reduced greatly, 
and everyone busy and happy.” She then 
contends that Hitler solved the unem- 
ployment problem by driving 60,000 Jews 
out of Germany, removing women from 
industry and business, forcing young men 
to serve in labor camps, increasing the 
size of the army, speeding up the pro- 
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Herblock in 
“EYES LEFT!” 


Recently Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, one of 
the cleverest financial leaders in the 
world, and Germany’s economic dictator, 
has been sharply criticized because he 
talked economy and warned that army 
expenses were too heavy. The promo- 
tion of General Goering will place 
Schacht under his thumb, but he at least 
will be safe from the attacks of Nazis 
who dislike him. Reports that Schacht 
would resign have been denied. It is 
thought that he is the only man in the 
nation who can keep Germany’s tangled 
finances straight. 


Has Mussolini Chosen 
His Successor? 


The recent visit of Italian Foreign 
Minister Galeazzo Ciano to Germany 
leads observe. s to believe that Mussolini 
is grooming the youthful diplomat to 
step into his place as Italian Dictator. 
Count Ciano is married to Mussolini’s 
daughter Edda. He made a record for 
bravery as the leader of an Italian air 
squadron during the Ethiopian invasion, 
and recently was raised to the rank of 
Foreign Minister. 


Associated Newspapers 
ft 


nations just as she did when the 
Italian money was devalued sev- 
eral weeks ago. (Schol., Oct. 24.) 
Italy hopes her cheaper money will 


. help increase trade with other nations. 


When Italy invaded Ethiopia in defiance 
of the League, other nations refused to 
trade with her, and Italian officials are 
working hard to revive this trade now. 
Since cheaper money causes prices of 
goods in a nation to rise, Mussolini 
issued orders forbidding any such ad- 
vances in costs. Furthermore, all own- 
ers of real estate were ordered to lend 
the government 5 per cent of the value 
of their property. This money will be 
repaid, but it will be paid out of taxes 
collected from these same owners. This 
forced loan of 5 per cent will be used 
to increase Italian army and navy forces 
and help pay the cost of the Ethiopian 
campaign, which is estimated at over 
one billion dollars. 

The outcome of the talks between 
Ciano and Germany’s Foreign Minister 
Baron Constantin von Neurath was said 
to be an agreement on a common policy 
regarding the Balkans, the League of 
Nations, and proposals for a Western 
European pact. Italy and Germany were 
reported ready to sign a protocol, which 
would not be a formal treaty. 
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Piterary Leads 


SACRIFICE 

HE Armistice Number is a good 
Tones in which to quote this seg- 

ment of one of Clarence Day’s pos- 
thumously published poems. In a verse 
about the Old Testament story of Abra- 
ham offering his son Isaac as a sacrifice, 
instead of a lamb or ram, Mr. Day writes: 


‘In many kindlier era since, 
This tale has made boys’ fathers wince... 
Yet when the God of War feels gory, 
Even today, do fathers falter? 
No—like old Abraham in the story 


‘They lay their sons upon the altar.” 


MORE MEMOIRS 

One of the remarkable writers who 
emerged from the Great War was Sieg- 
fried Sassoon. You'll find his devastat- 
ing war poetry and his two books, 
Memoirs of a Fox Hunting Man and 
Memoirs of an Infantry Officer, on all 
sound lists of recommended war read- 
ing. The books are distinguished for 
their prose as well as for their philoso- 
phy. Now comes a third book to be 
added to his autobiographical trilogy, 
talled Sherston’s Progress (Doubleday). 
In it Mr. Sassoon covers the last year of 
the war—a year spent mostly in hospital. 


§PAIN 

“Turbulent Spain” is the title of a 
thirty-page article in the October Na- 
tional Geographic in which the author, 
Ruth McBride, tells of the changes that 
have swept over and through Spain in 
recent years. The piece is illustrated 
with dozens of photographs and maps up 
to the high National Geographic standard. 


WAR CORRESPONDENTS 

Perhaps it’s because being a war cor- 
respondent appeals to a certain kind of 
person equipped with certain definite 
abilities; perhaps it’s because the work 
itself trains the writer to see and think 
vell and clearly and to be able to write 
what he sees without confusion. Any- 
way it’s a fact that some of the best 


writing today is being done by men and’ 


women who have been or who are now 
war correspondents. We give you Vin- 
ent Sheean, whose Personal History is 
sill on best selling lists; John Gunther, 
Whose Inside Europe is the outstanding 
bok on political Europe as it is today; 
we give you Walter Duranty, whose 
years as correspondent for the New York 
Times resulted in last year’s I Write as 
IPlease; and George Seldes and his Saw- 
dust Caesar. Other names that come 
quickly to mind are those of Negley 
Rrson, Dorothy Thompson, Jay Allen 
(see page 10) and Webb Miller. 


MANN 


Thomas Mann (see Schol., Oct. 17) has 
lecome a member of the German Acad- 
my of Arts and Letters, a new organi- 
ation dedicated to keeping German cul- 
ture alive in exile. Other members are 
Mann’s brother Heinrich and his son 
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Klaus; Stefan Zweig, Lion Feuchtwanger, 
Ernst Toller (who is now in America 
with some plays he hopes to have pro- 
duced) and Bruno Frank. The Acad- 
emy will award prizes for the best works 
of German prose, poetry, sculpture, 
painting and scholarly research produced 
in exile. 


PLAYS 

The following three plays rightly be- 
long in a bibliography of war reading: 
Robert Sherwood’s Pulitzer Prize winner, 
Idiot’s Delight; Irwin Shaw’s sensational 
Bury the Dead; and Sidney Kingsley’s 
new play, Ten Million Ghosts. The lat- 
ter is a drama dealing with munition 
factories and is scheduled to open on 
Broadway as this issue goes to press. 
Sidney Kingsley will be remembered as 
the author of two highly successful 
plays: Men in White (Pulitzer Prize for 
1934) and last year’s Dead End. 

Although Ten Million Ghosts deals 
with seemingly fantastic events, many of 
the incidents in it are based on his- 
torical facts concerning the part played 
in the war by the munitions makers. 
An important factor in the play is the 
fact that the Briey Basin of the Ruhr, 


which supplied Germany with the greater 
part of her coal and iron, was not bom- 
barded and destroyed by the French. 
Had these mines and factories been de- 
molished, many French generals and 
statesmen agreed that the war would 
have ended two years sooner than it did. 
Permission to do this was refused. 


PEACE POEM CONTEST 

The Western Poetry League is con- 
ducting a peace poem contest in its 
official magazine, Horizons. The cash 
prizes and several works of art as sec- 
ondary prizes will be awarded for hith- 
erto unpublished poems most effectively 
pleading the cause of world peace. The 
winning poems and many of the other 
entries will appear. in the winter issue 
of the magazine. Poems should be sent 
to Horizons, 6308 Olympic Blvd., Los 
Angeles, California, prior to midnight, 
December Ist, 1936, and should be 
marked “Peace Poem Contest.” No poems 
will be returned. Accompanying sealed 
envelope should bear the name and ad- 
dress of the poet inside and the name of 
the poem outside. Any poet may sub- 
mit any number of poems. 


PRIZE 

Wallace Stevens has won The Nation’s 
Poetry Prize for 1936 for the best poem 
submitted by an American. His poem, 
“The Men That Are Falling,” picked 
from over 2,000 entries, appears in The 
Nation’s fall book number, Oct. 24. 








Books 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


HE world’s greatest plays are all 

tragedies, but did you ever realize 
that it is actually harder—unless you are 
a genius—to write a really good comedy 
than to write a tragedy? You see a 
comedy must actually begin directly 
after the fall of the last curtain; at least 
you must give your audience a sense 
that everything is beginning over again, 
and send it home laughing over what is 
now going on in that unwritten next act. 
Besides, people weep over much the same 
things the world over, and a tragedy can 
have an international audience, while 
a comedy is usually not so funny in any 
language but its own because different 
nations laugh at such different things. 

I have seen it again and again, always 
with as much pleasure as if it were a 
new play. The greatest actresses have 
prided themselves on their successes as 
Lady Teazle. But as a reading play, you 
will find it a striking instance of the 
spread of scandal and the danger of 
putting too much faith in a smooth 
talker. The scene in which the “School 
for Scandal” is in session is always 
delightful, and the famous “screen scene” 
one of the bright spots in dramatic 
history. Imagine the people in it as 
wearing the fine dress of its period— 


powdered hair, hoops and _ panniers, 
patches for the ladies and silken suits 
for the gentlemen. 


TAMING OF THE SHREW 
William Shakespeare 


ERE’S another play that has kept its 

laugh-making powers intact over 
tumultuous centuries since first it was 
given. Only last year our most famous 
pair of American actors, Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne, made a Broadway 
hit in it. Look at it now in your school 
Shakespeare, and see if you think as I 
do about it. 


For I think Katharine is really a fine 
girl who has never been either appre- 
ciated or disciplined. She has what we 
now call an inferiority complex because 
that little cat, Bianca, her sister, is the 
“good girl” everyone praises. The only 
way she can get noticed is by making 
herself so hateful people have to pay at- 
tention, and like all young folk in such 
circumstances she gets worse and worse, 
and more and more unhappy because 
nobody forces her to behave herself. 
Along comes a man who recognizes what 
a fine creature she is, worth much more 
than her apparently meek sister; he 
shocks her into good sense. It is her 
first experience with discipline, and it 
teaches her to discipline herself. I think 
Petrucchio and his wife are likely to “live 
happy ever after.” Anyway, they make 
plenty of fun for us now, reading about 
them. (Some people, however, think 
that Katharine had her tongue in her 
cheek when she made that speech to the 
other wives!) 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 
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Presented over the radio program of 
World Peaceways in cooperation with 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Music: Long Trail A-Winding 

Announcer: It is very early on a 
chilly, foggy Christmas morning, in 
a “quiet” sector of Flanders,, where 
the British and German trenches are 
separated by a narrow strip of No 
Man’s Land. 

Two British soldiers, Privates Hill- 
ary and Tompkins, are standing at the 
listening post—a narrow advance 
trench jutting out toward the German 
lines. Tompkins is speaking— 

An accordion, very soft, playing 
“Holy Night” 

ToMPKINS (a cockney voice): Hill- 
ary, there’s that ’Einie playin’ ‘Oly 
Night again. Makes me think it’s the 
only tune ’e’s got in ’is bleedin’ squif- 
fer. 

Hrtiary (a nervous, cultured Eng- 
lish voice): He’s played it only three 
times during the night. (Singing 
softly) “Sleep in heavenly peace...” 
Peace—here ghastly calm. 

Sound of accordion stops 

TomMPKINS: Wonder w’at our lads 
will answer ’im with. They must 0’ 
sung all the carols they know. 

English voices, soft and distant, 
singing “I Saw Three Ships Come 
Sailing In On Christmas Day In The 
Morning” continuing through follow- 
ing dialogue 

Hititary (After a few phrases of 
the song): So this is Christmas day 
in the morning . . . maybe I counted 
the days wrong. 

Tompkins: You counted right 
enough, ‘Illary. And you'll bloomin’ 
soon believe it. 

Hitxtary: I can't believe anything 
out here. Can’t even believe I’m 
alive, and been in this for ten months. 

Tompkins: No, I suppose it’s ’arder 
on your kind. Now, take me, this 
‘ere’ll be my third Christmas. ... A 
charmed life, that’s wot I bear. I was 
it five times—twice by shrapnel—and 
not a blighty in the lot. 

Hiiiary: Rotten luck. 

TOMPKINS: Wot time is it? 

Hittary: Twenty-nine after seven. 

TompPkKINsS: One minute to go. W’en 
you ’ear the w’istle and see the w’ite 
flag on the parapet, you'll know it’s 
Christmas for fair. 

Hiitziary (wistfully): Truce! 

TOMPKINS: Yes, truce. 

Hiitiary: How long will it last? 

Tompkins: ’Oo can tell? Until some 
brass ‘at thinks we're gettin’ too 
bloody friendly and blows the wi’istle 
at us again. 
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“TRUCE” 


A Dramatic Sketch Written By Donald Lindsay 









Shrill whistle. The singing stops 
Hiwiary (after a pause): It’s begun 
... How still it is! .. . “Peace on earth, 
good will toward men.” 

TompPkKINS: Stow it! Come on, ’op 
to it. "Ere we go—over the top with 
a smile. 

Sound of feet on wooden ladder. 
Babble of cheerful voices, indistinctly 
as background 

Hitiary: Seems so deuced queer to 
be walking right out into No Man’s 
Land—right toward them. Look! The 
Germans are coming over. Strange! 
A wave .of gray uniforms—but no 
shooting—no screams They’re 
laughing! 

Tompkins: Now d’you believe it’s 
Christmas? ' 

Voices of English and German sol- 
diers are heard clearly from time to 
time, in broken phrases, over the bab- 
ble of shouts and laughter 
Accordion comes upstage 


Voices: Hi, Fritz! Wer hat 
chokolad? ... Look, ’e’s got a foot- 
ball! ... geb zu mir! . . . Nice catch! 


ere, take a 
there’s the 


... Streichholzchen? ... 
light from mine... . Hi, 
bloke with the concertina! 

Sound of voices fade to background 

Tompkins: Look at this chap com- 
in’. "E wants to talk to you, "Illary. 

MuLLeER (a gentle voice: precise, ac- 
cented English): I tink I have seen 
you in London, no? Merry Christ- 
mas. 

Hiuiary: Fréhliche Weinacht, Herr 
Korporal. 

Mutter: Ach, you speak German! 
My name is Muller. 


Hititary: Mine’s Hillary. This is 
my pal, Tompkins. 
Mutter: Hello ... You are from 


London, yes? I was in London living 
before de war. 

Hittary: I was in Heidelberg, at 
school. 

Mutter: Ach, so!—Heidelberg .. . 
Was you ever in Germany for Christ- 
mas? 

Hitiary: Yes, in 1913. 





Mutter: Den you know, maybe, 
our lebkuchen? 
Hittary: Oh, rather! Those little 
spice cakes. 
NOTE 


In any public presentation of 
this sketch, credit must be given 
to the author, to World Peace- 
ways, and to the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 
























































































































Mutter: You like? 
Hititary: Very much. 


MuLLER: Here, take some. My 
mother make dem und send me. 

Hitiary: Thanks. I—will you have 
a cigarette? 

MULLER: 
W’at kind? 

Tompkins: Abdullahs. Know them? 

Mutter: Oh, t’ank you. Vonce ! 
smoke dem all de time. You fellows 
vould try a German cigarette? 

Hitiary: Thanks. 

Tompkins: Don’t mind if I do. 

Mutter: In London I was a waiter 
at de Hotel Victoria. Maybe I did see 
you dere. 

HILLARY: Quite likely. 

Mutter: Dis is strange, no? Ve 
meet here and talk like friends? 

Hittary: I—I thought it would be 
a relief. I’m not so sure now. It 
somehow makes it worse—going back, 
I mean— 

Mutter: Ja, but what can we do? 


Ah, English cigarettes, 


Ven dey say we must fight—we 
fight. 
Hittary: But if we didn’t—Oh, 


what the devil’s the use? Let’s not 
talk about it. 

Tompkins: No use groanin’. 

Hiuuary: Yes, the time is short... 
I say, Muller, last night when you 
fellows were singing “Heilige Nacht” 
there was one jolly fine tenor voice—- 

Mutter: Ja, dat was me—TI sing in 
tenor. 

Hiuiary: It sounded fine. You have 
a good voice. 

Mutter: (calls): Hans—bring your 
accordion. We sing together, eh? 
Hans, you play “Heilige Nacht”. 

Hans (entering): Go on, Karl. 

Mutter: (sings one phrase of “Holy 
Night” in German, Hillary and 
Tompkins join in English, two other 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Underwood & Underwood 


HAVE seen war. I have seen 
war on land and sea. I have seen 
blood running from the wounded. 
| have seen men coughing out their 
gassed lungs. I have seen the dead in 
the mud. I have seen cities destroyed. 
| have seen two hundred limping, ex- 
hausted men come out of line—the 
survivors of a regiment of one thou- 
sand that went forward forty-eight 
hours before. I have seen children 
starving. I have seen the agony of 
mothers and wives. I hate war. 
I‘have passed unnumbered hours, I 
shall pass unnumbered hours, think- 
ing and planning how war may be 
kept from this nation. 


Declares Aggressor 
Forfeits Our Sympathy 


I wish I could keep war from all 
nations; but that is beyond my power. 
I can at least make certain that no 
act of the United States helps to pro- 
duce or to promote war. I can at 
least make clear that the conscience 
of America revolts against war and 
that any nation which provokes war 
forfeits the sympathy of the people 
of the United States. 

Many causes produce war. There 
are ancient hatreds, turbulent fron- 
tiers, the “legacy of old forgotten, 
far-off things, and battles long ago.” 
There are new-born fanaticisms, con- 
victions on the part of certain peoples 
that they have become the unique de- 
positories of ultimate truth and right. 

A dark Old World was devastated 
by wars between conflicting religions. 
A dark, modern world faces wars be- 
tween conflicting economic and po- 
litieal fanaticisms in which are in- 
tertwined race hatreds. To bring it 
home, it is as if within the territorial 
limits of the United States, forty- 
tight nations with forty-eight forms 
of government, forty-eight customs 
barriers, forty-eight languages and 
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I HATE WAR 


By Franklin D. Roosevelt 





forty-eight eternal and_ different 
verities, were spending their time 
and their substance in a frenzy of 
effort to make themselves strong 
enough to conquer their neighbors or 
strong enough to defend themselves 
against their neighbors. 

In one field, that of economic bar- 
riers, the American policy may be, I 
hope, of some assistance in discourag- 
ing the economic source of war and 
therefore a contribution toward the 
peace of the world. The trade agree- 
ments which we are making are not 
only finding outlets for the products 
of American fields and American fac- 
tories, but are also pointing the way 
to the elimination of embargoes, 
quotas and other devices which place 
such pressure on nations not pos- 
sessing great natural resources that 
to them the price of peace seems more 
terrible than the price of war. 


-_New Weapons Provided to 


Maintain Neutrality 


We do not maintain that a more 
liberal international trade will stop 
war but we fear that without a more 
liberal international trade war is a 
natural sequence. 

The Congress of the United States 
has given me certain authority to 
provide safeguards of American neu- 
trality in case of war. The President 
of the United States, who under our 
Constitution is vested with primary 
authority to conduct our interna- 
tional relations, thus has been given 
new weapons with which to main- 
tain our neutrality. 

Nevertheless—and I speak from a 
long experience—the effective main- 
tenance of American neutrality de- 
pends today, as in the past, on the 
wisdom and determination of who- 
ever at the moment occupy the offices 
of President and Secretary of State. 

It is clear that our present policy 
and the measures passed by the Con- 
gress would, in the event of a war on 
some other continent, reduce war 
profits which would otherwise accrue 
to American citizens. Industrial and 
agricultural production for a war 
market may give immense fortunes to 
a few men; for the nation as a whole 
it produces disaster. It was the pros- 
pect of war profits that made our 
farmers in the West plow up prairie 
land that should never have been 
plowed, but should have been left 
for grazing cattle. Today we are 
reaping the harvest of those war 


(From a Speech Delivered at Chautauqua, N. Y., August 14, 1936) 


profits in the dust storms which have 
devastated those war-plowed areas. 

It was the prospect of war profits 
that caused the extension of monopoly 
and unjustified expansion of industry 
and a price level so high that the nor- 
mal relationship between debtor and 
creditor was destroyed. 


Warns Against Plan 
for War Profits 


Nevertheless, if war should break 
out again in another continent, let 
us not blink the fact that we would 
find in this country thousands of 
Americans who, seeking immediate 
riches—fools’ gold—would attempt to 
break down or evade our neutrality. 

They would tell you that if they 
could produce and ship this and that 
and the other article to belligerent 
nations, the unemployed of America 
would all find work. They would tell 
you that if they could extend credit 
to warring nations that credit would 
be used in the United States to build 
homes and factories and pay our 
debts. They would tell you that 
America once more would capture 
the trade of the world. 

It would be hard to resist that 
clamor; it would be hard for many 
Americans, I fear, to look beyond— 
to realize the inevitable penalties, the 
inevitable day of reckoning that 
comes from a false prosperity. To 
resist the clamor of that greed, if 
war should come, would require the 
unswerving support of all Americans. 

If we face the choice of profits or 
peace, the nation will answer—must 
answer—‘we choose peace.” It is the 
duty of all of us to encourage such 
a body of public opinion in this coun- 
try that the answer will be clear and 
for all practical purposes unanimous. 

Of all the nations of the world to- 
day we are in many ways most singu- 
larly blessed. Our closest neighbors 
are good neighbors. If there are 
remoter nations that wish us not good 
but ill, they know that we are strong; 
they know that we can and will de- 
fend ourselves and our neighborhood. 

We seek to dominate no other na- 
tion. We ask no territorial expansion. 
We oppose imperialism. We desire 
reduction in world armaments. 

We believe in democracy; we be- 
lieve in freedom; we believe in peace. 
We offer to every nation of the world 
the handclasp of the good neighbor. 
Let those who wish our friendship 
look us in the eye and take our hand. 
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Ameriea Girds for Peace 


HEN ONE MAN has an idea, 
he’s a crank. When two have 
the idea, they form a party. 


When three get the idea, they become 
a movement. And when four join a 
movement, they split and form two 
separate parties. Perhaps some fable 
like this is needed to explain the fact 
that within the peace movement there 
are hundreds of separate organizations 
each hoping to arrange an amiable 
world. 

In addition to the avowedly pacifist 
groups, there are organizations which 
may be classified as forces for peace by 
reason of their general philosophy. The 
trade union movement, for example, 
and the consumers cooperatives tend 
to eliminate the profit motive in society 
and the economic rivalries that lead to 
war. The political parties of Socialist 
leanings have always denounced war 
as the inevitable product of a society 
based upon the private ownership of 
land and machinery, on the grounds 
that the owners seek to protect or im- 
prove their position by fomenting wars 
against each other at the expense of 
non-owners. There are religious 
groups with strong convictions against 
violence who supplied many of the 
conscientious objectors of the World 
War. There are also veteran groups, 
commercial interests, cultural entities, 
and civic organizations which become 
entangled with the peace movement, 
but a survey of the peace movement is 
best concerned with those orders for 
whom the cause of world peace is a 
principal function. 

A representative selection of these 
groups appears below, with a few 
words of explanation. The statements 
are .not official unless a quotation is 
indicated. Although many of the 
groups have international ties, only 
American headquarters are listed. 


FEDERATIONS 


The following bodies act as coordi- 
nators of a broad variety of affiliated 
organizations: 

Tue Nationa, Peace CONFERENCE, 
8 West 40 St., New York. 34 affiliates. 

Favors reciprocal trade treaties, in- 
ternational currency stabilization, the 
International Labor Office (see p. 7), 
defense of property at home but not 
abroad, control of munitions trade, 
neutrality laws providing embargoes 
on all supplementary war materials, 
the Kellogg Pact, the: World Court, 
and the socio-economic work of the 
League of Nations. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR PREVENTION 
or War, 532 17th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 32 affiliates. 

“War is a method of settling dis- 
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putes ... of improving domestic condi- 
tions.” It recommends steps similar to 
those of the N. P. C. (above), except- 
ing the League and the World Court, 
and adding “maintenance of free 
speech, press, and assembly.” 


Unitep Stupent Peace CoMMITTEE, 
600 Lexington Ave., New York. 11 
affiliates. 

Conducts educational and political 
work, polls, and demonstrations in 
colleges. Affiliates are now debating 
student strikes for peace. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
oF CuristT, 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


“Promote good will . . . strengthen 
the agencies for arbitration . . . check 
armament . . . modify the control of 
markets . . . control arms traffic .. . 
eliminate war profits . . . end compul- 
sory military training in tax-support- 
ed colleges .. . end all military train- 
ing in high schools.” 

Tue Councit For Socrat Action (of 
the Congregational and Christian 
Churches), 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 


“The problem of world peace is 
essentially economic. Strident nation- 
alism, aggressive imperialism, fear- 
provoking armaments, a hysterical and 


jingoistic press reflect basic economie 
disturbances. The way to peace is th | 
road of economic justice—adequatp 
access to markets and raw materials” 

Pan-AMERICAN UNION, Washington, 
a ¢€. 

“Settlement of a long series of boup. 
dary disputes between the American 
Republics by the peaceful processes of 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitration 
is conclusive evidence of the deter. 
mination of the American nations ty 
support an international system from 
which war is to be eliminated.” 


INDIVIDUAL GROUPS 

Many of the following organizations 
are affiliated with one or more of the 
coordinating federations: 

THe Leacue or Nations Assocn- 
TION, 8 W. 40 St., New York. 

“Collective security is the only true 
security. Organization of the world 
community through a universal and 
effective League of Nations is the sole 
alternative to the war system.” 

PropLeS MANDATE TO GOVERNMENTS 
To Enp War, Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Organizes public opinion against 
war with petitions and mass meetings. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN Revo- 
LUTION, Memorial Continental Hall 
Washington, D. C. 

Would achieve “peace through the 
preservation and perfecting of a plan 
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‘onomie fg government that has brought more 
e is the ace, more justice, more opportunity 
dequate Jd freedom to the people of the 
terials” MYnited States than had been known 


jeretofore to the world.” Favors big 
ymy and navy. 

Women’s Peace Unron, 4 Stone St., 
jew York. 


hington, 


f boun. 


Nerican an 

esses of fy “Begin by abolishing Army, Navy, 
itration Jad Air Force. A Constitutional 
deter. Amendment (with this object) is now 


fore Congress. Refuse to support any 
wr. Economic rivalry, nationalist 
geed, cause war. War-resistance, dis- 
ymament-by-example can abolish it.” 
Ss THe THEOSOPHICAL Society, Point 
loma, California. 

War is caused by “ignorance due to 
lek of true philosophy . . . If individ- 
wls would find peace within them- 
gives through self-conquest, there 
would be no international conflicts.” 

YY. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 

Recognizes no cause of war officially; 
supports “international cooperation.” 

EmercGency Peace Campaicn, 20 S. 
1h St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Major war causes are “universal re- 
amament, political and economic 
nationalism.” Seeks mediation of dis- 
putes, and a strong union of war ob- 
jectors. 

War Resisters Leacue, 171 W. 12 
St, New York. 

Members have “determined to give 
no support to any war, without regard 
tothe reasons which have led them to 
take this stand.” 

Wortp Peace Founpation, 8 West 40 
St, New York. 

Studies and publishes facts concern- 
ing “international relations and official 
international cooperation.”* It also 
isues “authoritative studies on im- 
portant world questions.” 

Women’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR 
Pgace AND FREEDOM, 532 17th St., N. W., 
Washington. 

“Peace is possible only in a just 
world society, and the existing eco- 
nimic system, based on force and in- 
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nemic rivalries, increasing armaments, 
Fascism and imperialism endanger 
peace. Immediately necessary are 
Wrld treaties on tariffs, currencies 
aid raw materials and agreements for 
the reduction of armaments.” 

Tae Catuouic AssocraTIon For IN- 
MRNATIONAL Peace, 1312 Massachu- 
sts Ave., N. W., Washington. 

“Basic Cause: The division of 
Christendom; the relegation of re- 
ligion and morals to a narrowing field 
tflife; the divorce of economics from 
morals; nationalism and imperialism. 
Basic Cure: Extension of the Kingdom 
of Christ; national and international 
culture, political and economic bro- 
terhoods based upon justice and 
tharity. Means: Mediation, diplomatic 
Messure, such as trade embargoes, 
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justice, inevitably breeds war. Eco-° 








boycotts . . .; ‘the calm, de- 
liberate judgment of the 
people’ (Bishops’ Pastoral 
Letter, 1919); substitution of 
moral right for material 
force; general disarmament; 
compulsory arbitration; 
codification of international 
law; an international tri- 
bunal of justice; an associa- 
tion of nations .. .; national 
security guaranteed by con- 
certed action of all against 
the aggressor.” 

AMERICAN LEAGUE AGAINST 
WarR AND Fascism, 268 
Fourth Ave., New York. 

“War and Fascism spring 
from the same source—the 
inability of the profit-seek- 
ing economy to solve the 
problems of feeding, cloth- 
ing, housing and educating 
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the people. War and Fascism 
are organized by the same 
people, for the same pur- 
pose—the preservation of their power 
and privilege. These evils must be 
fought together.” 

FRIENDLY RELATIONS AMONG ForREIGN 
StupENnTs, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

“The greatest cause of war is eco- 
nomic necessity, linked with ambition 
for political supremacy . . . Interna- 
tional education of the youth is the key 
to the solution of the problem of war.” 


New History Society, 132 E. 65 St., 
New York. 

“The New History Society is based 
on the leading principle of Baha-U- 
Llah, namely: The Oneness of the 
World of Humanity. It believes that, 
in order to establish a permanent 
peace, barriers of race, nationality and 
religion should first be ignored, and 
then forgotten. A New Society must 
be developed in which all will have 
equal opportunities. The criterion for 
leadership in this Society will be 
mental and moral capacity, actuated 
by a Single Loyalty—loyalty to man- 
kind as a Whole.” 

Wortp Preaceways, 103 Park Ave., 
New York. 

“The risk of war can be eliminated 
if nations will organize themselves for 
economic justice for all countries. The 
armament race can be halted only 
through economic disarmament.” 

Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

“Extreme nationalism, the military 
tradition dating from a period when 
wars were romantic, distorted ideas as 
to the nature of true patriotism, and 
economic rivalries, combine to make 
war the most stubborn of present day 
problems. It must be solved, for 
civilization is at stake. No person or 
movement with moral and religious 
convictions can properly evade re- 
sponsibility.” 
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Cecil Jensen in the Chicago News 


EUROPEAN CHORUS 


THE AMERICAN Lecion, Indianapolis, 
d. 


“Necessity for territorial or eco- 


nomic expansion, greed, envy, jealousy 
and hatred, encouraged by inability of 
weak nations to defend themselves, 
cause wars. 


Adequate preparedness 
discourage attack, observance of 


strict neutrality as to other nations’ 
quarrels; universal service to equalize 


e burdens and take the profit out of 


war, and continual education of people 


the fundamentals of Christian char- 


acter will best preserve peace.” 


AMERICAN PEAaceE Society, 734 Jack- 
n Place, Washington. 

Collects and diffuses information to 
a healthier international 


Peace Patriots, 114 E. 31 St., New 


York. 


“Law must be substituted for war.” 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL Epuca- 


TION, 2 W. 45 St., New York. 


“Conflicts of policies and feelings of 


pride and prestige, due to competitive 
political and economic nationalism, 


use wars ... To cure war nations 
ust abandon their right of private 


warfare, accept an orderly organiza- 
tion of states, submit to law, and ac- 


ally relate their policies to these 
sential demands.” 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR THE OvuT- 


LAWRY OF War, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 


cago. 


“The flower of peace can grow only 
the soil of peace. The greatest cause 
war is the preceding war. A live- 
international readjust- 
ent is fundamentally the only de- 


pendable cure for war.” 


Wortp Unity Founpation, 119 Wa- 


verly Place, New York. 


“War results inevitably from the 
ct that the vital social decisions are 
(Concluded on page 23) 





St. Louis Post Dispatch 


Hands Across The Tariff Walls 


HE basic causes of war, accord- 
ing to the opinion of most ex- 


perts on international politics, 


are economic. Though fear of for- 
eign aggression, national pride, propa- 
ganda of special interests, the innate 


quarrelsomeness of mankind, and a 
score of other psychological factors 
modern 


are contributing causes, 
scientific evidence indicates that these 
are not only secondary, but even, to 
some extent, artificial causes. Wars 
are not, as many people have long 
believed, unavoidable catastrophes 
like earthquakes and floods, but are 
merely the transfer to trenches and 
battleships of the trade rivalries that 
go on unceasingly between nations 
in peacetime. 

The Treaty of Versailles reduced 
the European area of Germany by 
one-eighth and her population by 
6,500,000. It stripped her of all colo- 
nies, thus depriving her of raw ma- 
terials such as rubber, oil, and fiber 
supplies vital to the life of a predom- 
inantly industrial nation. Germany 
was forced to cede to her conquerors 
15.5% of her arable land, 12% of her 
livestock, almost 10% of her manu- 
facturing establishments, in addition 
to two-fifths of her coal reserves, 
nearly two-thirds of her iron ore, 
and more than half of her lead. ? 

Thus the harsh terms of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty led to the division of 
Europe and Asia into two blocs of 
nations—the “have-nots” and _ the 
“haves.” Although Japan and Italy 
were not on the side of the Central 
Powers in the world war, they com- 
prise today with Germany the prin- 
cipal “have-nots,” because they lost 
cut in the greedy scramble for ter- 
ritory at the Paris Peace Conference. 
As Mussolini peevishly put it: “Italy 
won the war and lost the peace.” 


Great Britain’s Supremacy 


But these inequalities were only 
one phase of the trouble. The roots 


my he World Since 1914, by Walter C. Langsam, 
Macmillan. 
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Truce on the Economie Front 


The Réle Trade Rivalries Play in 
Leading Nations to the Abyss of War 


of it extended back into the nine- 
Largely because 
English mines had almost a monopoly 
on coal at first, Great Britain got off 
to a head start in taking advantage 
of the many inventions which had 
Revolu- 
Great Britain was quick to 
make the most of the new methods 
She was 
soon doing a thriving export busi- 


teenth century. 


ushered in the Industrial 


tion. 
of machine manufacturing. 


ness, and her merchants and manu- 


facturers were enjoying a prosperity 


that tended steadily to increase eco- 
nomic specialization, i. e., Britain di- 
verted more and more of her work- 
ers to occupations related to factory 


production and depended more and 
more on imports from abroad for her 
This trend 
until 


agricultural necessities. 
continued through the years 
today only 7% of Britain’s popula- 
tion lives on the soil, and 60% of her 
food supply is imported. 

This specialization stimulated pro- 
duction in other parts of the world 
in fields which Great Britain was 
neglecting. The market which Britain 
offered for food stuffs and raw mate- 
rials caused countries in the New 
World such as Canada and the Argen- 
tine to concentrate on agricultural 
products. Since all countries at this 
period depended largely upon others 
for markets for their own products, 
they were one another’s customers 
rather than commercial competitors. 
This was what Adam Smith, almost 
a hundred years before, called the 
international division of labor. 


Second National Anthem 


Since British manufacturing in- 
dustries had a virtual monopoly on 
the world market, Free Trade became 
Great Britain’s gospel and second 
national anthem. British banking 
grew powerful on the steady volume 
of transactions growing out of Bri- 
tain’s bustling foreign trade. British 
supremacy was unchallenged and 
British chests swelled with pride. 

But an unforseen sunset was soon 
casting shadows on the heyday of 
Britain’s industrial leadership. Ger- 
many especially, and to a lesser ex- 
tent other European countries, as 
well as the United States and Japan, 
gradually began to rival British in- 
dustry. Germany and the United 
States became serious competitors in 
the production of coal. Oil and hydro- 
electric power, in which England was 


deficient, knocked coal from the perch 


it had long occupied as the single 
fuel for machine industry. 
Although most of these countries 


did not at first hamper the British 
policy of Free Trade, they gradually 
began to shelter their own industries 
behind the protection of tariff Walls, 
That is, they placed custom duties op 
competitive imports so that their ow, 
manufacturers would not be obliged 
to undersell similar goods made more 
cheaply in other countries. When 
one country set up these tariff bar. 
riers, other countries were quick to 
reply with tariffs of their own, both 
as a means of protecting home indus- 
tries and as a punishment for the 
tariffs imposed by the first country. 
In the last two decades of the nine. 


teenth century and in the first decade 
of the twentieth century these tarif 
walls rose so rapidly that they bred 
leading 


sharp rivalries among the 
industrial nations. 


Economic Nationalism 


The rise of Fascism in Europe after 


the war aggravated this trend toward 


economic nationalism until it became 
of a_ life-and-death 


nothing short 
struggle for markets. Making a verit- 
able religion of swaggering national- 


ism, Fascism sets out to inoculate the 
nation 


economic bloodstream of a 
against the “virus” of foreign trade, 
to make the country as nearly self- 
sustaining and self-sufficient as its 
geographical position and its natural 
resources will permit. But while 
it is busy with one hand closing ports 
to foreign commerce and seeking sub- 
stitutes for raw materials unavailable 
within its own borders, Fascism is 
obliged to thrash frantically about 
with the other hand for dumping 
grounds for its own excess products 
because its diminishing wage scales 
cut down the domestic market. But 
other nations, too, with highly devel- 
oped mass production industries have 
been confronted with a growing con- 
dition of under-consumption (not 
from lack of human need) and have 
been compelled to seek markets 
abroad. This has intensified the trade 
rivalry and carried Europe to the 
precipice of war. 

In the years 1920-32 the United 
States, too, raised prohibitive tarifis 
against foreign imports, thus increas- 
ing Europe’s difficulties in meeting 
American debt payments. But the 
full force of the strangulation of world 
trade was not felt until after the 
crash of 1929. By 1934 United States 
exports had slumped $3,331,688,00— 
over $900,000,000 more than the total 


. % 
sum needed to care for the nations 


unemployed during that year.’ 


2 The United States News. 
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With the world’s total unemploy- 


' ment figure estimated at 30,000,000 


workers by the International Labor 
Office at the end of 1932, the League 
of Nations called a World Economic 
Conference which convened in Lon- 
don in January, 1933. The chief prob- 
lems facing the delegates were world 
monetary policy and removal of in- 
ternational trade restrictions. The 
conference ended in a deadlock be- 
cause the “gold bloc” nations, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
and Belgium, refused to discuss re- 
duction of tariffs until world curren- 
cies were stabilized. The United 
States, having gone off the gold stand- 
ard shortly before, was unwilling to 
consider stabilization at that time for 
fear it would check the rise in prices 
which President Roosevelt was at- 
tempting to achieve at home. 

Since the United States Congress 
passed Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act in June, 1934, real progress has 
been made in restoring some of Amer- 
ica’s lost foreign trade. Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull has concluded 
fourteen pacts with separate nations 
designed to gain markets for Amer- 
ican exports and “break the log-jam 
of world trade.” Although these pacts 
were bitterly criticized by Repub- 
licans during the Presidential cam- 
paign, the belief that they have had 
a beneficial effect on American busi- 
ness prompted such prominent bank- 
ing leaders as James P. Warburg, 
who has been critical of many of the 
New Deal policies, to support the 
Roosevelt administration because of 
its tariff policy. 

By September, 1936, Great Britain 
had departed so far from its tradi- 
tional Free Trade gospel that Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Neville 
Chamberlain was declaring: “All in- 
dications are that we have left Free 
Trade behind forever, or until the 
whole world agrees to abolish tariffs 
on imports, which come to pretty 
much the same thing.” 

But to the astonishment of pessi- 
mists who thought that economic na- 
tionalism was in the saddle to stay, 
France a few days later brought her 
franc into the line with British and 
American currencies, slashed tariffs 
and abolished import quotas (Schol., 
Oct. 24). Even more amazing was 
the fact that Fascist Italy, usually a 
Super-Nationalist State, quickly fol- 
lowed the French lead by devaluing 
its currency and making drastic re- 
ductions on Italian import duties. 

While we are yet too close to these 
events to venture any opinion about 
their ultimate results, there is foun- 
dation for believing that they repre- 
rent a faint ray of hope shining 
through the gathering war clouds. 
For the first time since the World 
War, a dove of peace has been sighted 
on the economic front. 
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66 99 
Truce 
(Concluded from page 16) 


Germans and one English take it up and 
carry until singers reach the words, 
“Sleep in Heavenly Peace.” Shrill whis- 
tles are heard off. The singing stops 
abruptly. Men ad lib going off under . . . 

Tompkins: Well, that there’s the first 
w'istle. We got to start back Christmas 
is over. 

Mutter: For us, too, is no more Christ- 
mas ... Vell, good-bye . . . Good luck. 

Hitiary: Gut gluck, Muller! Perhaps 
we shall meet again .. . in Heidelberg 

. or London. 

MUuLLER: Heidelberg, perhaps. But I 
would not go back to London. Is too full 
of memories. I was going to marry, you 
know, an English girl. But she died. 

Hitiary: I’m sorry, old man. 

Mutter: Ach, maybe is for de best— 
wit’ now de war— 

Shrill whistles, off 
TomxKins: Shake a leg 
others are leavin’ us be’ind. 
Hittary (Loudly): Good-bye, Muller. 
MULLER (from a distance): Good-bye 

. .. good-bye. 

TomPKINs: Friendly sort 0’ chap, wasn’t 
‘e? Not wat you'd expect from a 
‘Einie. 

Hittary: He gave me _ lebkuchen. 
(harshly) Here, have one! It'll help you 
to hate him when we get back to the 
trench. 

Tompkins: No, I’m smokin’ one of ’is 
cigarettes,—But, look ’ere, ‘Illary, don’t 
get yer wind up. Get ’old o’ yerself. 
This is a war, y'know. 

Hittary: And don’t I know it! 

Tompkins: ‘Ere we are. Down we go 
into the old mud ’ole again. 

Whistle, close by. Feet on 
ladders 

TomPkKINs: ‘Op lively, me lad. That’s 
the last w’istle. 

Sound of distant artillery and rifle fire. 

Hitiary: God, couldn’t they wait even 


Tilary. The 


wooden 


* one minute? 


Sounds of rifle and machine gun fire, 
loud 

TOMPKINS: Keep your ’ead down! 

Loud single explosion 

Tompkins: Wow! That was a rifle gren- 
ade. And too bloody close. 

Hittary: Yes, they’ve got our range 

. Watch it, Tompkins, here’s another! 
Loud single explosion. 

Tompkins (In a choked voice): A-a-ah! 

Hittary: Tompkins . Tompkins! 
Oh, God, they got him! 

Captain: Here, what’s happened? 

Hiiuary: It’s Tompkins, Captain. 

Caprain: Hit? 

Hiuiary: Killed, sir. 

Captain: Poor devil . . . Straighten 
him out, there. And take that cigarette 
out of his mouth. 

Hiuiary: It’s—it’s stuck to his lip, sir. 

Captain: Pull it off. You can’t leave 
it there—burning— 

Hiuvary: Yes. sir. 

Captain: Let me see that . 
German cigarette. 

Hititary (tense and shaken): Yes! A 
German cigarette in his mouth—because 
a German soldier felt friendly toward 
him . . . So why in God’s name must he 
have a German bullet in his head? 


.. H-mm, 


More to Read on War 
and Peace 


Add to the list of tried and true books 


about the war the following, which have 


been published within the last year: 


From a Surgeon’s Journal, by Cush- 
ing (Little Brown) 
An American Doctor's 
Heiser (Norton) 
M-Day, by Rose 
Brace) 

How to Run a War, by Bruce Winton 
Knight (Knopf) 

No Hero This, by Warwick Deeping 
(Knopf) 

Education Before Verdun, by Arnold 
Zweig (Viking) 

Forty Days of Musa Dagh, by Franz 
Werfel (Viking) 
Taking the Profits Out of War, by 
Bernard Baruch 
Blood Relation, by 
(Doubleday) 

Three Englishmen, by Gilbert Frankau 
(Dutton) 

Iron, Blood and Profits, by George 
Seldes (Harpers) 

The War in Outline, by Liddell Hart 
(Random House) 

Sherston’s Progress, by Siegfried Sas- 
soon (Doubleday) 

Paths of Glory, by Humphrey Cobb 
(Viking) 

Sagittarius Rising, 
(Harcourt Brace) 


Odyssey, by 


Stein {Harcourt 


Phillip Gibbs 


by Cecil Lewis 


Add also the following list of articles 
and stories which have appeared in the 
recent magazines: 


“I Saw Them Die,” by Shirley Millard, 
now running serially in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and to be published 
in book form by Harcourt Brace 
on Armistice Day. 

“War Game,” by Peter B. Kyne, 
American Mercury for Oct., 1936. 

“What Next?” by H. G. Wells, Amer- 
ican Mercury, Oct., 1936. 

“The Next War,” by H. G. Wells, Col- 
liers, June, 1936. 

““Let Us Live!’ Cries Youth,” by B. 
Heggie, Christian Science Monitor, 
May 20, 1936. 

“War,” by K. Eby, and “Mine Eyes 
Have Seen the Glory,” both in the 
June, 1936, issue of Good House- 
keeping. 

“War on the Screen—Can’t It Foster 
Peace?” by M. Cummings, Delin- 

eator, July, 1936. 

“Are Pacifists Reds?” Clarence R. 
Athearn, Common Sense, April. 
“Gas Masks for War,’ Midweek Pic- 

torial, Oct. 10th. 

“Poison Gas: Myth or Menace,” Ed- 
ward McDowell, Current History, 
July. 

“Companero Sagasta Burns a Church,” 
Ralph Bates, New Republic, Oct. 14th. 

“Men Like War,” Leo Rosten, Harpers, 
July, 1935. 

“German War Machine,” Frank Hani- 
ghen, Review of Reviews, August. 

“Can Europe Afford War?” Max Stew- 
art, Nation, Sept. 19th. 

“Why We Went to War,” Newton 
Baker, Foreign Affairs, October. 
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The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name 
and should be addressed to Round 
Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd 
St., New York City. Manuscripts sub- 
mitted for the Round Table are also 
considered for the Scholastic Awards. 
Opinions are presented here without re- 
gard for their agreement with those of 
the editors. 


Inspiration 
“Give us a song,” they cried of me, 
But I had none to sing; 
My hands were still at the harp’s throat; 
My spirit deaf to the echoing note 
As I stilled a golden string. 


Then: 

Up from the spring that wells in the 
earth; 

Up from the beryline sea; 

Up from the rain and fleet-shod wind 

Rose voices singing to me. 

Up from the grasses hard to break; 

Up from the trebling of birds; 

Up from the mist-hung field and lake 

Spilled a new song with new words. 


Opening chords allayed the tongues 
Of men who gathered near; 
And notes as potent as aged wine 
Formed a solo not truly mine, 
But inspired by beauty sheer. 
—Ethel Moncure, 15 
Kingston High School 
Woodstock, N. Y. 


Reconciliation 
It was a foolish thing to do; 
Yet I did it. 


No soft word of mine, nor action 
Could have hid it. 
Then I was afraid— 
And was our friendship broken? 
I wondered— 
Foolish word I'd spoken! 
Days went by. 
One day we chanced to meet. 
You gazed—and smiled. 
“Thank God,” thought I. 
“We're reconciled.” 
—Mary Ellen Durham 
Lebanon (Ind.) H. S. 
Miss Mary Ann Taur, Teacher 


In Praise of Peace 


While I was listening to the radio the 
other night, there came over the air this 
shocking statement, credited to Senator 
Hamilton Lewis: “America has not a 
friend in the world.” In that statement 
it seems that he uttered a truth most 
dangerous to us, who, on the surface, 
are crying against war. 

Why have we no friends? Can it be 
that we are not deserving of any? Find 
some way to make friends with other 
nations, and it must follow that war 
cannot be. National hatreds and jeal- 
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Round Jable 


ousies spring from the hatreds and 
jealousies within individuals. These in- 
dividuals strive for money in their 
attempts to find personal peace and 
happiness. As a result, money becomes 
their god, and power, through money, 
their goal. These individual hatreds and 
jealousies are reflected in our commerce, 
markets, and business relations with 
other countries. They lead to commu- 
nity and national jealousies—and jeal- 
ousy leads to war. 

Ours is a deliberate choice between 
commerce and its opportunities for 
profits and the blood of our sons. What 
is our choice? Commerce and its prof- 
its, bought with the blood of our sons, 
or peace, which means the renouncing 
of these profits which are bought at such 
a high price? 

If we choose peace, must we allow 
ourselves to be gradually pushed from 
the markets of the world by determined 
aggressor nations? That seems to be 
the case. Had we, however, joined the 
League of Nations, brought together to 


secure the rights of individual nations, 


this might not have been. By remainj 
out of the League, we weakened anj 
discredited it, and now it has failed. } 
has been successfully flouted by two 
great aggressor nations. 

Would it have failed had we been jp 
it to offer leadership? Who can say} 
At least it would have had an infinitely 
better opportunity to succeed. Some say 
that the League was too ideal, that jt 
had too much to live up to. Perhaps 
so; but the fight to banish war mug 
be continued. 

To combat the war spirit, a public opin. 
ion outlawing war must be created; per. 
nicious press propaganda, which thwarts 
public opinion, must be curbed; the hor. 
ror, not the glory, of war must be im. 
pressed on the minds of the people 
When we have done all this, when we 
have replaced our hatred and our jeal- 
ousy with love, when we have made 
peace and happiness, not money and 
power, our highest aim and our highest 
ideal—then, “They shall beat _ their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruning hooks. And nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation. Neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 

—Earl Schwass, 15 
Muskegon (Mich.) H. S. 
Mr. H. A. Kruizenga, Teacher 

















= Who’s Who 


INTERNATIONAL JUDGE 


Another American has stepped in 
where his country refuses to tread. After 
many years of campaigning for American 
membership to the 
World Court at The 
Hague, Holland, Dr. 
Manley O. Hudson 
of Harvard Univer- 
sity has been elected 
judge of the inter- 
national court. 
Though the United 
States has refused 
to join this judicial 
body, Dr. Hudson is 
the fourth Ameri- 
can, including Chief 
Justice Charles Ev- 
ans Hughes of the 
Supreme Court, to be elected a judge by 
the League of Nations Assembly and 
Council. 

The Court was organized at the close 
of the World War but is independent of 
the League of Nations. Its duty is to 
decide disputes between nations where 
the cases involve points of international 
law. 

A native of St. Peters, Missouri, Dr. 
Hudson has had worldwide experience 
in international law. In 1919 he was a 
member of the Paris Peace Conference. 
Each year he publishes a review of the 
World Court’s activities, and his hand- 
book on the court has gone through 
many editions. 

Since 1923 Dr. Hudson has been pro- 
fessor of international law at Harvard. 
He works hard but always finds time to 
attend movies in Harvard square, sym- 
phony concerts, and the plays of the 
Harvard Dramatic Club. A brilliant 
conversationalist, Dr. Hudson is a favor- 
ite of people who consider a dinner party 
to be something more than just a gather- 
ing where food is consumed. 





HUDSON 






in the News = 


BRITAIN’S MR. GREEN 


In 1924 the burly Ernest Bevin was 
leading 100,000 dock workers on a strike. 
While considering Bevin’s demand for a 
wage raise, officials 
brought in an ex- 
pert who spread 
out many charts 
showing the cost of 
living for a dock 
worker’s family. 
Bevin came _ back 
the next day with a 
newspaper parcel. 
He unrolled the 
parcel and placed 
a dock worker’s 
weekly food supply 
on the conference 
table. This little 
heap of bread, margarine, and tea was 
more eloquent than the expert’s charts. 
The dock company granted a raise of one 
shilling a day and assurance of a full 
week’s work. ; 

During the next twelve years Bevin 
won prominence as leader of Britain's 
largest union, the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers Union. Today, he s 
President of the British Trades Union 
Congress. Since members of the Con- 
gress compose a majority of the British 
Labor Party, Bevin is a powerful politi- 
cal figure although he prefers to pul 
strings from behind the scenes. Majot 
Clement R. Attlee, Labor member of 
Parliament, won the leadership of the 
Labor Party through Bevin’s influence. 

The Trades Union President is a right 
wing labor leader comparable to Presi- 
dent William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor. When the Labor 
Party talked of forming a united front 
with the Communists in order to fight 
Fascism, Bevin blocked the movement. 
He supports the British Governments 
neutrality policy in the Spanish war. 
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America Girds for 


Peace 
(Concluded from page 19) 





je by separate and exclusive na- 
ial governments seeking to control the 
of peoples on a territorial basis, al- 
sh science has made economics es- 
wtially international. The cure is a 
gid order achieved by a new social 
ion inspired by a world Faith.” 
frrenvs’ Peace Committee, 304 Arch 
& Philadelphia, Pa. 
“War is caused by lack of methods of 
(ling international disputes peacefully, 
i by lack of willingness to use such 
wihods as exist. There is needed a 
elopment of absolute pacifism based 
»Christian respect for personality and 
sideration for others. This must be 
companied by a development of the 
methods of peaceful settlement.” 
AmERICAN FRIENDS’ SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
WS. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“War is caused by excessive national- 
sm, competitive armaments, economic 
trife, international anarchy, and mutual 
fisrust. It must be cured by education 
earding the essential unity and oneness 
ff mankind and the necessity of build- 
ing a co-operative world where peace is 
posible, by developing adequate peace 
machinery, by disarmament, by the sub- 
tiation of law for force, and by indi- 
idval and group resistance to participa- 
ion in war.” 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN Epuca- 
nox, 2929 Broadway, New York. 
Opposes military training in tax-sup- 
ported schools with publicity and politi- 
tal activity. Advocates genuine physi- 
fal training and courses in war causes 
nd international co-operation. Opposes 
militarization of C.C.C. 
NationaL StupENT ForuM ON THE Paris 
Pact, 532 7th St., N.W., Washington. 
Seeks to place the study of interna- 
imal relations in the light of the Paris 
Pat in every high school. 
Forticn Poticy Assn., 8 W. 40th St., 
York. 
fhlightens public opinion on interna- 
fiotal affairs, based on facts and imbued 
ith tolerance and the spirit of research. 
ispublications include a weekly Bulle- 
in, Foreign Policy Reports published 
ite a month, Headline Books, and a 
fahington News Letter. 































































“Music Hath Charms”— 
Sometimes 

Popular tunes with a military swing 
ould be ruled off the air waves accord- 
ng to Richard Himber, famed orchestra 
rector. In a statement, issued through 
ne National Council for Prevention of 
a, the orchestra leader, whose dance 
and has been heard on many com- 
letcial programs, asked other musi- 
mans to discontinue the playing of mili- 
ary airs, 

Himber said music has the power to 
mise war-like emotions and cited the 
msioms of jungle chieftains who call 
r tribesmen to war by the beat of 
m-toms. “Man,” he said, “is still stim- 
d by music just as his ancestors. 
sl¢ Can inspire noble sentiments in 
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man. Similarly, music can arouse the 
worst instincts of which civilized man is 
capable.” In an earlier interview, Him- 
ber named the former popular tune 
“There’s Something About a Soldier” as 
one which he opposed playing. 


Security in Intelligence 


“As I travel in Europe I am more than 
ever impressed with the seriousness of 
the situation which confronts us. When 
I see that within a day or two damage 
can be done which no time can ever re- 
place, I begin to realize we must look for 
a new type of security—security which 
is dynamic, not static, security which 
rests in intelligence, not in forts. 

“And in the fact that intelligence must 
be combined with aviation I find some 
cause for hope. It requires more intel- 


lect to operate an airplane than to dig 
a trench or shoot a rifle. The education 
which is necessary in aviation must also 
teach the value of civilized institutions.” 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. 


* 

“War is the greatest curse known to 
mankind. I’ve gone all the way from 
the bottom to the top in the greatest in- 
ternational racket known. And I'll never 
again carry a rifle beyond the borders of 
the United States.” 

General Smedley D. Butler. 


» 
“We won some things from the’ World 
War, that were not on the program. For 
example, we had a complete demonstra- 
tion of the fallacy of the old tradition 
that preparedness prevents war.” 
George H. Dern, 
former Secretary of War. 
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Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 


November 7 


MME. MARIE CURIE 


(1867-1934) French 
physicist, winner of 
Nobel prize for chem- 
istry in 1911. Suc- 
ceeded her husband, 
Pierre, as professor at 
the Sorbonne. 


November 8 


EDWARD POCOCKE 


(1604-1691) English 
orientalist and biblical 
scholar. Collected 
many valuable Arabic 
manuscripts and trans- 
lated. the Arabic his- 
tory of Barhebraeus, 
Syrian scholar. 


November 9 


IVAN TURGENEV 


(1818-1883) Noted 
Russian novelist, au- 
thor of Smoke, On the 
Eve, Fathers and Sons. 
Enemy of serfdom, he 
has been described as 
a poetic realist. 


November 10 


MARTIN LUTHER 

(1483-1546) Founder 
of the Protestant Re- 
formation. Became a 
monk and devoted his 
life to religious con- 
troversy. Was excom- 
municated. 


November 11 


ARMISTICE DAY 


Anniversary of the 
cessation of hostilities 
in the World War. The 
Armistice was signed 
at eleven o'clock on 
November 11, 1918. 


November 12 


ELIZABETH 
CADY STANTON 


(1815-1902) Ameri- 
can leader in women’s 
rights movement. 
Helped obtain the pas- 
sage in New York in 
1848 of a law giving 
married women prop- 
erty rights. 





November 13 


ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON 


(1850-1894) British 
novelist, essayist, and 
poet. Author, Treasure 
Island, The Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, The Master 
of Ballantrae. 





Portraits by Samuel Nisenen 


No Angels Sang 
(Continued from page 9) 


graveyard for the purpose of inspection. 
His proposal met with favor, because 
nobody entertained the least idea of ac- 
tually discovering anything. 

It was not long before a hay wagon 
had started on its slow journey toward 
the burial ground, carrying a full load 
of townsfolk. There were no women 
among them, and a tone of sobriety 
prevailed. 


When the first fringe of crosses ap- 
peared in the distance, every eye fast- 
ened itself upon the cemetery and re- 
mained fixed as it grew nearer. The 
most skeptical, in common with the most 
credulous, froze unconsciously into atti- 
tudes of wary alertness. There was an 
end even to whispered conversation. 

The white crosses were firm and erect 
in the sunlight. If a single one had 
altered position by so much as an inch, 
it was not apparent. At a break in the 
stone wall the men dismounted and be- 
gan a tour of the graves. Some picked 
up sticks and tapped at the crosses, while 
others scuffed at the mounds with their 
shoes. There was not the slightest trace 
of anything having gone amiss, so that 
the investigation soon died of its own 
stupidity in an atmosphere of general 
embarrassment. After a few moments 
the villagers climbed back into the hay 
wagon and headed for home. 

Nothing untoward occurred during the 
rest of the day. Late that afternoon, 
however, a gentleman arrived from 
Brussels and confirmed the tentative 
identification of Orlac’s body. Arrange- 
ments were made for sending it to his 
family in Paris; and though the mystery 
of the lawyer’s madness continued the 
leading topic of conversation throughout 
the town, it began to seem that the 
incident was already closed. A man had 
lost his reason, unaccountably; this was 
all anybody knew, perhaps all they ever 
would know. But then, many inexplic- 
able things happen. Night passed peace- 
fully, and next day the population of 
the little village returned to work. There 
was still a good deal of speculation re- 
garding Orlac; his story was rehearsed in 
complete detail for tradesmen and farm- 
ers drifting in from other places. To- 
morrow there would be less talk on the 
subject, still less the following week; and 
within a year the entire affair would have 
something almost legendary about it. 

Thus the strange case of the criminal 
lawyer might have slipped into obscur- 
ity, were it not for certain events of this 
very evening, the second since Orlac’s 
death—events which threw not only 
the whole of Belgium into a panic, but 
all Europe and the rest of the world as 
well. 

Toward nine o’clock, when many of 
the villagers were already in bed, up- 
roar broke loose in the streets. Two 
youths were shouting at the top of their 
lungs, and a crowd began to collect 
around them. Lights flashed on, heads 
appeared at windows; the disturbance 
spread from house to house like a flame 
leaping from one timber to another. 
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Modeste and Paul were close rio 
both seventeen years old and both} 
to be honest and industrious. Mo, 
after much saving of pennies had » 
into possession of a motorcycle, ang 
and Paul were frequently to he, 








»wildern 









riding together in and about the dig, Vallin 
Tonight they had decided, as a latk, MM sorbed 
go out to the cemetery. Approahj It bec 
the spot, they became conscious of a; white 
repercussion in the air, then of compos 
ground tremors which began very quid pver, 2 
ly to grow more violent. Of course behind 
were frightened. Orlac’s calamitous behind 
—whatever its cause or explanatig perhap 
was still fresh in their minds, and fi their s 
spite of themselves they could not g walkin: 
off sudden misgiving. But they were; A fr 
quisitive and perhaps foolhardy; ¢ figures 
pressed on. soldier: 
Now as they talked, stumbling, ing “My 
herent, Modeste and Paul struck ten , ‘' 
to all hearts. They tried to describe ¢ ry? 
incredible scene at the graveyard. Tham . d 6: 
were no words to fit; yet clearer th ep 
words their eyes screamed consternatj on : 
Skeletons . . . moving like live men, || py 
This they cried over and over, wh Of c 
beads of sweat stood out on a score run fo 
foreheads. sped d 
Finally someone thought to lead { just - 
boys away, and for a moment there wy ine £0 
utter silence. Then a butcher nam [0%C | 
Vallin stepped forward. detern 
“Men,” he commanded in a taut hoar rome 
voice, “go home and get weapons—gu where, 
pick-axes, anything—we’ve got to lo and W 
into this.” ey 
All at once everybody was speakin = 
The sound rose in crescendo, stridg darker 
and excited. - 
“Hurry!” barked Vallin above the ca Beary 
fusion. The crowd obeyed him, gratef thi 
for leadership. Men started running, alm ° ~~ 
the tight knot of people unravel: The 
down to a few scared women. sweatl 
“Back to your houses!” The butch omg 
pushed them aside as he made for fi vont 
own residence and shop, where a savaf a hi 
array of cleavers lay ready to his han ‘ ty. 
Like leaves the women scurried in thi oN 
direction and that. The street tie 
deserted. : ° 
A small army marched out of te om 
and down the road. In addition to fi aony 
arms, clubs, and hatchets, there wa inut 
lanterns and electric torches to light { "Clo 
way. Bayonets, already stained with a 
had been called into service again; a Lae 
up in the lead strode Vallin brandishig i 
a blade which had severed many aine 
steer’s head and split open many a& rsa 
It was an impressive sight, but &H hole 
men themselves were anything but coh 1.1) a: 
fident. up—a 
Five minutes elapsed . . . ten minut gurac 


The moon was fitful and the night » grow 
cold that the marchers began to lose df 5, 1 








sensation of movement. They could he Gropp 
their feet sharply hitting the ground bat i 
they could not feel them. Even thé }.n4. 
weapons, gripped in numb fingers atl Might 
resting upon numb shoulders, seemed way | 
be carrying themselves. Suddenly  juth), 
curious twang in the sky . . . a resond to cor 
vibration, like a string snapping. - -- haltin 

What was coming toward them log 1.5 m 
the highway? Ppy skelet 

Vallin saw it first and stopped. In ba@ 4), ;, 
of him the others halted abruptly. Ju 





- : myste 
close enough to be visible in the glomme, 
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was a white something which took up 
the whole width of the road. It pro- 
ceeded slowly in a single broad line, yet 
‘after a moment gave the impression of 
many individual objects moving together. 
The villagers exchanged glances of be- 
wilderment, then turned instinctively to 
Wallin for command; but he was ab- 
sorbed in the sight. 

It became increasingly evident that the 
white ribbon across the highway was 
composed of numerous entities. More- 
over, a second line was distinguishable 
behind the first, and a third and fourth 
behind this. The approaching units were 
perhaps the height of human beings, and 
their speed of motion that of a person 
walking. 

A frightful suspicion dawned. These 
figures in troop formation, marching like 
soldiers—was it possible that—? 

“My God!” one man whispered. “They 
can’t be skeletons!” 

A few heartbeats of breathless silence, 
and finally the last shred of doubt was 
torn away. Grim, expressionless, the 
ranks advanced, an army of the dead. 


Of course there was nothing to do but 
run for it. A few looked back as they 
sped down the road over which they had 
just come. They saw the lines still press- 
ing forward, no more quickly than be- 
fore but with the same _ inexorable 
determination. Unless they changed di- 
rection and went off the highway some- 
where, they would soon reach the village, 
and what might happen afterward was 
beyond imagining. 

All doors were barred, all windows 
darkened. There were watchers at every 
pane. One lone dog trotted about the 
streets, unaware of the many eyes fo- 
cused upon him. Mothers held their 
children tight and prayed to God. 

The men had returned panting and 
sweating, so white and strange that the 
women had almost been afraid to let 
them in. If hope had persisted in any 
household, it was gone now. Orlac, for 
all his seeming madness, had spoken 


' truly. The phantoms of Paul and Mo- 


deste were real! 

Silence enveloped everything. The 
minutes passed leadenly; waiting became 
torture. Surely it was time for them to 
have arrived; they must appear any 
minute, any second. 

Clocks marked the hour. Suddenly 
there they were in ghastly procession, 
just entering town and looking from a 
distance like some macabre troup of 
puppets being dangled and drawn by 
wires. Very few of the puppets were 
whole; they limped, they jigged, they 
fell and crawled and picked themselves 
up—all with a kind of mechanical ob- 
duracy. You felt that they would never 
grow tired, that they could push on and 
on long after human soldiers had 
dropped of exhaustion. 

In each home there was terror as the 
tanks arrived at the very doorstep. 
Might not they pause here, force their 
Way past bolts and locks, and murder 
tuthlessly? The thought was sufficient 
to congeal the blood. Yet there was no 
halting, there was no forcing of locks, 
ho murder. Straight through town the 
skeletons marched, indifferent alike to 
the inhabitants and to their horror. As 

mysteriously as they had come, they 
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to go to war: 


Is he going 
to grow up 
? *, 
No—he’s never going to grow up at 
all. If another war comes, he and his 
mother and thousands upon thousands 
like them are going to “die in action.” 
“Impossible!” “They’re 
non-combatants.” silly— 


you say. 

Don’t be 
there’ll be no such thing as non-com- 
batants in the next war. 

Wide-eruising submarines, and bomb- 
ing planes will laugh front lines. 
Incendiary bombs dropped from planes 
will set entire cities on fire. There will 
be no haven, no sanctuary, no safety. 
Everyone will suffer. 


at 





And for what? Glory—where was 
it in the last war? 

Victory—where was it in the last 
peace? 

With that cruel lesson still fresh in 
mind, is another war to be forced upon 
us—a war infinitely more horrible. 
more futile, and more lasting in its 
harm than the last? 


That is for you to decide! 


What to do about it 





everywhere, Americans must 
stand firm in their determination that 
the folly of 1914-1918 shall not occur 
again. World Peaceways, a non-profit 
organization for public enlightenment 
on international affairs, feels that in- 
telligent efforts can and must be made 


heard 








toward a secure peace. To this end 
Hysterical protests won't avert an- you can do your share to build up a 
other war, any more than will “pre- strong public opinion against war. 
paredness.”” Write today to World Peaceways, 103 
Today with talk of a coming war Park Avenue. New York City. 
continued beyond the outskirts of the sisted to a man that their preposterous 
village and disappeared tale was true 
It was a long time before people could As a matter of course, the journalists 


grasp the fact that they 
Till morning they stood 


had been spared 
huddled together 


at their windows, and only when day- 
light streaked the sky did they dare 
trickle into the street and greet their 
neighbors 

Within an hour of sunrise the town 


was overrun with journalists, hot on the 
scent of the greatest story in years 
Naturally, they placed no credence in all 
this nonsense about skeletons; still it 
was most peculiar how the villagers in- 


drove out to the cemetery. They were 
not in the least surprised to find the 
crosses upright and intact 





One by one, during tl ay, they re- 
ceived instructions from the head 
offices to remain on. the spot until they 
should come into possession of the fact 





in the case. Meanwhile, newspapers the 
world were 
gruesome as their writers could devise— 
of Belgium’s death parade 

The sare 


over Carrying accounts—as 


papers aiso0 yoserved tnat 








Italy had just added fifty more pursuit 
planes to an already large fleet, and that 
Germany was priding herself on the 
discovery of a new poison gas. In the 
event of war this gas could be produced 
at extremely low cost, and it would have 
the additional virtue of disintegrating its 
victims cell by cell. 

England, Russia, and Germany got 
their first taste of resurrection that night. 
In Italy the skeletons renewed their 
marching. In America a wailing sound 
issued from the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. At least fifteen people through- 
out the civilized world died of terror 
and shock. 

Statesmen in every land now recog- 
nized the existence of an international 
crisis. Though the majority of them 
were at odds, they nevertheless con- 
ceived the plan of meeting to discuss 
their common problem. Hurried arrange- 





ments were made. Before twenty-four 
hours had elapsed, Geneva was—in the 
words of one irreverent American col- 
umnist—“lousy with diplomats.” 

Nobody knew, however, what to do 
about the skeletons. The conference 
disbanded, but most of the delegates re- 
mained in Geneva; it seemed compara- 
tively safe there. 

An ancient crabbed man professing to 
be an inventor paid Premier Mussolini a 
visit. He said that, given a dozen stone 
crushers to werk on, he could construct 
an equal number of machines capable of 
pulverizing bones. Dig up the skeletons, 
feed them into the stone crushers, and 
they would never march again. 

Mussolini was much impressed. The 
inventor’s idea, while simple in the ex- 
treme, had the ring of common sense 
and practicability. Of course there was 
one major difficulty: how to get the 
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Just fill in the last line 
of this Limerick! You 
can win $25.00 cash! 


Enter the Planters 
Limerick Contest 





1st Prize....... $25.09 
Qnd Prize...... 15.00 
3rd Prize......- 5.00 
Ath Prize..... 15 Prizes 

of $1.00 
100 Honorable Men- 
tions—1 Ib. tins of 
Vacuum Packed Planters 
Peanuts. 











Rules 





1—Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


2—Write an appropriate last line for the limrick 
above. The last syllable in the line should rhyme 
with lot. 


$—Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or wrap- 
per bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label 
on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
first page write your name, age, home address, 
city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or pic- 


ture securely to your entry. 


4—Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 19th 
Floor, 250 East 48rd Street, New York, N. Y., 
to arrive by midnight, January 9th, 1937. No 
entries accepted after that date. 


56—Prizes will be awarded on the basis of clever- 
ness, rhyme and rhythm and neatness. 


6—Judge’s decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Scholastic, February 6th, 1937 issue. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered. a 
prize identical with that tied for will be awarded 
each tying contestant. 
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skeletons into the machines? It wo 
never do, Mussolini understood, to op; 
his soldiers to disinter them. They migh 
decline. This would be mutiny, punjg, 
able by death before a firing squad, 
if everyone were to decline, you oy 
not shoot the entire army. Whether hy 
pardoned or prosecuted, Mussolini's ae 
thority would suffer. 

There was another and wiser means ty 
his end: he would appeal to the Citizenry 
as a whole, enkindling that spark of self. 
sacrifice which lurks in even the best gf 
us. Accordingly, all Romans were jp. 
vited to assemble in a public place anj 
Mussolini addressed them. 

He had a scheme, he announced, for 
vanquishing: their great and _powerfyl 
enemy, the Skeleton. It was Italy’s des. 
tiny to triumph over other nations and 
over the forces of evil. But to fulfill this 
destiny the times cried out for heros 
Let any who were not afraid step for. 
ward. They should be rewarded with 
glory, immortality, high position in the 
army, navy, or air service, and a life 
income. 

The speech took effect. A few valor- 
ous souls broke the tension by volun- 
teering. They were followed by the 
many who had not dared to be first 
At length there was a company some 
hundred and fifty strong, eager for im- 
mortality and the income. 

The eagerness of these gentlemen 
abated ever so slightly when Mussolini 
called them into a private courtyard 
and delivered his instructions. They 
would be transported to the cemetery 
from which the skeletons were wont to 
arise; once there, they would proceed 


to empty the graves. Transferring com- J 


mand to an army officer among the vol- 
unteers, Il Duce signaled his bodyguard 
and strode away. 

That afternoon the hundred and fifty 
heroes found themselves standing before 
the dozen stone crushers, looking over 
a fence at crosses, row on row. Eath 
hero had a spade and felt rather foolish. 
The sunshine was clear and warm for 
winter, and it was really difficult to be- 
lieve in the events of the past few 
nights. 

“Fall in!” snapped the officer. The 
men obeyed, clattering into a double 
line. 

“Right face! . . . Forward march!” 

They were herded into the enclosure. 

“Now—everyone to a grave!” 

The word “grave” had caused them 
to start a little and they began to deploy 
slowly, realizing the seriousness of their 
position. They experienced a sickness 
of suspense, as though a judge were 
about to pronounce sentence upon them. 

“Start digging!” 

Spades hit the earth. It was loamy 
and soft and offered almost no resistance. 

“Faster, there!” 

As nervous as the next one, the officer 
kept up his spirit by muttering at the 
men. He strutted back and forth full of 
threats and admonitions. 

Finally the first spade uncovered 
something white and claw-like. It was 
a foot. Next the ribs emerged, then the 
skull. 

Nothing has happened to me, the vol- 


unteer thought surprisedly. The skeleton 
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ig miess. 
ere and there metal struck bone. 
Mose wielding the spades gradually 
their apprehension. They moved 
iam grave to grave, turning up each 
me one of those strange simulacra 
wich are, incredibly, our brothers and 
orselves. 
The reconstructed stone crushers were 
into motion. As they revolved, 
geletons were dropped in. Again the 
jeoes felt afraid. Again nothing hap- 
ed, except that the skeletons came 
ait in the form of a fine white powder. 
Skeletons marched in Russia, France, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, and Eng- 
jad that night. But they did not march 
in Italy. 
The experiment had proved success- 
fu; and since Italy could not be con- 
sdered out of danger while the rest of 
furope faced subjection or annihilation, 
Premier Mussolini disclosed his mode of 
atiack to the other powers. They seized 
upon it in an ecstasy of enthusiasm, and 
jsued a call for Russian, French, Ger- 
mn, Austrian, Belgian, and English 
volunteers. 
There is no more to this tale. Life 
triumphed over death; the skeletons 
were simply and efficaciously wiped out. 
People returned to their normal exis- 
tence, and the world went about its 
business as usual. Everybody prepared 
for war. 












Reprinted from Story, by special per- 
mission of the editors. 








City of Horrors 
(Concluded from page 11) 


getting from 2 to 3 pesetas from sunup 
to sundown before. Twenty Spaniards 
with red and yellow ribbons in their 
buttonholes sat around the casino and 
from the fact that they were here I as- 
sumed they did not feel Franco had yet 
made Spain quite safe. 

On the moon drenched streets there 
wis a smell of jasmine, but I had an- 
dher smell in my nostrils. Sweet, too 
horribly sweet. 


love Song to the Moon 


On the foothill in the white plaza by 
afountain, a youth leaning against the 
wall with his feet crossed twanged his 
guitar and a soft tenor sang a melting 
Portuguese love song. 

“To whom?” 


‘To the moon,” said my friends. 

At Badajoz in June boys still sang be- 
neath balconies. It will be a long time 
before they do again. 

Suddenly through the square shot a 
tat with a red and yellow flag. We 
halted. Our drummers came to meet us. 

“They are searching the hotel.” 

*For whom?” 

"Don’t know.” 


We shall go away, as soon as it is 

t. People who ask questions are not 
Ppular near this frontier, if it can be 
tilled a frontier. 
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Do You Know? 


the draft-—— A system by which a gov- 
ernment in time of war forces-men into 
the army. For the first draft in the 
World War, the United States enrolled 
all physically fit men between the ages 
of 21 and 30. Later, the age limits were 
changed to 18 and 45. 


conscript— Used as a noun, it means 
a person drafted into the army, as op- 
posed to a person who joins the army 
voluntarily—called a volunteer. As a 
verb, it means the same as draft: to com- 
pel a person to serve in the army. 


nationalism— Extreme devotion to 
country marked by exaggerated patriot- 
ism and indifference to the welfare of | 
any other country. 


Foreign Legionnaires—In Spain’s | 
Civil war; Spanish soldiers in the foreign | 
military service (in Spanish Morocco) 
who rallied to the side of General Franco 
for the war against the Spanish Repub- 
lican government. | 


war tax—A tax on various luxuries, | 
as well as items of common use, for the 
purpose of raising money to pay for a 
war. | 


war profits— The money made by | 
firms and, persons manufacturing and | 
selling goods during a war, when trade 
booms and the margin of profit is great. | 
During the World War, persons thus | 
benefiting were called profiteers. | 








Over Nine Billions 


How much money is $9,295,000,000? 
Using an illustration by John Gunther 
in his book Inside Europe—suppose you 
had that much money and spent it at 
the rate of $10 per day. You should still 
have some left after more than two mil- 
lion years. The nations of the world 
spent that much money for war mate- | 
ials in 1935. That is a lot of money to 
spend for materials you hope you won't | 
have to use. These figures on rearma- 
ment were released with the publication 
of the League of Nations’ Armament 
Yearbook for 1936, which showed a tre- 
mendous increase in armaments but did 
not include figures from Germany. Ac- 
curate data on Germany is scarce. 


Armament expenditures for 1935 com- 
pared with -$7,436,000,000 in 1933 and 
$8,281,000,000 in 1934. The Yearbook says 
the United States army, plus the na- | 
tional guard and reserves, total 438,577 
in 1935. Our army, and navy air forces 
consist of over 30,000 men. Russia’s | 
armed forces were estimated at 1,300,000 
—the largest of any nation. Germany’s 
forces were 102,000 in 1934 and now are 
estimated conservatively at 550,000; and 
are still growing. The French army, plus 
soldiers in her colonies, contains 642,875 
men; Italy’s is placed at about 530,000; 
Japan’s at 230,000; Britain’s at 537,392, | 
including reserves. One of the largest in- 
creases in defense expenses was shown 
by Britain, which is rapidly building up | 
her navy and air forces. This increase | 
is likely to reach two billion dollars over | 
1935. 


Cost of Munitions | 




























Here's a pen 
that can 
take it! 


A stronger, better pen 
than you’ve ever met 
up with at the price. 


Sard 
<4 


SPENCERIAN has com- 
bined smooth-writing qual- 
ity with rugged construction 
to meet the rough handling 
which school fountain pens 
so often get. You'll like its 
fast-writing, iridium-tipped 
point, its typical Spencerian 
smoothness. Try it once 
and you’ll agree it’s the best 
pen you’ve ever owned at 
the price. 


BIG IN VALUE $4 .00 


“SINCE 1858 THE BEST PEN NAME 
° 





PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway Dept. £, New York, N.Y, 














Making linoleun 
hlock prints for 
Scholastic Award 
with Speedball Prod 
ucts Prizes $30, $20, $ “spectively 
and $10 for best 


} | 5 prizes of $2.50 each, 
} ] color print. Ask your dealer for Speed 
| | | ball Linoleum Cutters, and Assortments 
u e.. ¢, «oe Speedball Block Printing 
— Inks (Water Soluble), Black, White 
| Se -j Seven Colors. SPEEDBALL BRAYER 







UNT PEN CO. caitsey 


Manufacturers o ston Pencil Sharpeners, Hunt Artist 
Pens, and Speedball Products 


I WANT YOU 


Work for “Uncle Sam” 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
MEN—WOMEN. Common Educa 
tion usually sufficient Many 1937 
appointments Short hours Write 
e immediately for free 32-page 
with list of positions and full 

particulars 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. S-253 Rochester, N. Y 
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HERE'S ANOTHER WINNER! 


Robert Givens, of Alhambra City High 
School, Alhambra, California, is the artist. 
His drawing won second prize in the Black 
Drawing Inks Division, Higgins Scholastic 
Award for 1936. 
Be sure you enter a drawing this 
year. It’s fine training and practice—and 
those prizes are well worth 
winning, too! 


PRIZES 


The Colored Drawing 
Inks Division 


1st prize—$50; 2nd prize—$25; 3rd prize— 


$10; and 5 Honorable Mentions—handsome | 


sets of Higgins Colored Drawing Inks valued 
at $3 the set. 


The Black Drawing Inks Division 


1st prize—$25; 2nd prize—$15; 3rd prize— 
$10; and 5 Honorable Mentions— handsome 
sets of Higgins Colored Drawing Inks valued 
at $3 the set. 

Send coupon for complete rules and description 
of awards. You will also receive valuable sugges- 
tions that will help you develop a prize-winning 
technique. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
Please send me (check information desired) 
‘a Details of the Higgins Scholastic Award, 
at no obligation. 
Also instruction sheets on 
‘a Mechanical a Freehand 
Drawing Drawing 
for which I enclose a carton that contained a 
new bottle of Higgins American Drawing Ink. 











ND now folks here’s Ham McNal- 
A lupie who will give you his in- 
comparable word picture of to- 

day’s classic. Take it away Ham. 
Howdy folks this is Ham McNallupie 
speaking here at this gala occasion for 
the annual Rosy-Nose game here in the 
lovely flower-decked hills of Santa Al- 
luvia and it brings together for the first 
time anywhere those superdreadnaught 
grid machines which I hardly need men- 
tion since they are on _ everybody’s 
tongue. I refer to Coach Buck Tweele- 
ries’ Northern Christians, known affec- 
tionately as the Powderhouse Terrors 
and opposing them that great world- 
beating combination hailing from the 
northern section of our United States. I 
refer, believe you me, to the Mustaphal 
University Typhoons, coached by none 


| other than the man who just a year ago 


was assistant to Buck Tweeleries him- 
self at Northern Christian. You all know 
his name, it’s a kitchen byword—Coach 
Spangles Chalfante. Yes sir, it is one 
of the wonders of our day how a man of 
his timbre and fibre can put so much 
he-man fight against a team he helped 
coach just a year ago, and from which 
he graduated not so long back, believe 
you me, but any of you who know Span- 
gles realize that all things are possible 
with this wizard of the gridiron. There 
he comes on to the field now, zowie . . 
what a man... he’s shaking hands with 
the officials. Now he’s shaking hands 
with the man who he used to serve un- 
der at Northern Christian — good old 
Buck Tweeleries. After the game we 
will have a few words from both these 
great men who are such an inspiration to 
American youth, and whose names are 
bywords in every kitchen no matter 
where it is. There must be millions of 
American youth listening in who feel 
the same way I do about these fellas .. . 
two powerful coaches of two powerful 
teams .. . for power in your motor use 
Speedo Gasoline, the super motor fluid 
for all-weather purpose .. . this broad- 
cast made possible through the Blubber 
Oil Co., makers of Speedo Gasoline that 
has been bringing to you every week 
throughout this season the exclusive 
broadcast of the Northern Christians, 
home games. Remember the name 
BLUBBER ... stands for the best in 
gasoline and the best in football. 


WHATA 
GAME! 


Football Broadcag 

By the World’s 

Foremost Sports 
Announcer 


In just a minute now the game wil 
start. The officials and captains are tog. 
ing the coin . . . looks like a dime from 
here ... hope it’s a good one... hy 
ha . . . Captain Smuts Zablongovich, the 
Typhoons’ fiery leader, wins the toss, and 
he is leading his team to defend the 
South goal and the Terrors . . . no, the 
Terrors are defending the South goal 
... I got it wrong there just for a mo. 
ment because the sun is shining in my 
eyes. Now folks get a load of the mar. 
velous cheering of the Terrible—I mean 
Terror—student section: 

Quickety, quack, boo hoo 
Piglety-wiggly, heigh-ho 
Cut ’em apart, choo-choo 
We’re the ranctomonious, sanctomonious 
RRORS 
ZAM! 

That’s a mighty fine yell, Terrors. A 
real amazing display of student might 
My hat’s off to those Terror students, but 
the Mustaphal Typhoons are a fine lot 
too and my hat’s off to them too. Here 
goes for the kickoff ... Hunk Willer- 
son is going to boot the ball for the Ty- 
phoons...Bam, there goes ...a mar- 
velous kick ...oh what a kicker... 
over the moon I guess... er, hmmm 

. what’s this .. . oh, it went out of 
bounds and they’re going to kick it over 
. .. Hank usually does better than that ... 
Well even the great make mistakes. 
... They’re lining up again, and Hank 
is tuning up his big toe. . . let’s hope 
he does himself credit this time . . zam, 
bam ... there she sails, a real beauty 
this time and no mistaking it, believe you 
me ... Pudge Holstice, Terrors’ full- 
back, takes it on his 15-yard line and 
he’s OFF. Boy oh boy see him .. . tear- 
ing along, a veritable streak of greased 
lightning. Here he comes carrying the 
ball like an apple. Oh man what a run- 
ner. Looks like he’s never going to 
stop. A pack of Typhoons are filtering 
through there now. They got him. Down 
on the... let’s see... on the 21-yard 
marker. Not as big a gain as it seemed 
Was running more toward the sideline. 
A gain of ...er, uh... six yards... 
looked like more, but we can’t question 
the laws of mathematics . . . ha ha... 
Terrors’ ball . . . now they go into their 
double wingback .. Holstice takes it 
on a fake reverse ... There’s a ful- 
back for you. But he looks no more like 
a fullback than a baby . . . Though he 
does weigh 197 most of the weight's in 
his legs ... he’s got very little in his 
shoulders and head... see that line 
open up for him... you could of 
driven a nice barouche or carriage 
through that hole...I can't tel 
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her he’s made a first down or not 
_.no... yes itis... FIRST DOWN 

_and the Terrors’ stands are wild... 
rime out for somepin ... there’s an 
jury down there . . . looks bad... I 
hink it Cupeletti, Typhoon’s right guard 
_,No. 57... No, no, Cupeletti seems 
b> be all right. Somebody else. IT’S 
JICOLLINI, the left guard... No. 37... 
ye can’t tell how seriously he’s hurt just 
yet .. . just a sec now . . . Oh .. . sor- 
ive .. he wasn’t hurt after all. Just 
at down to tie his shoestring. Just 
frying to fool us, eh, Nicollini . . . or 
yere you goin to pull a sneak play ... 
taha... Back in their huddle . . . ball 
goes to Belcher . . . he’s off to the right 
_..a PASS ... on the run he passes a 
L...O0...N...G one, down down 
ip Elkinson . . . but big Mike Mikulaw- 
ki, Typhoon halfback, is cutting across 
the path there... he’s INTERCEPTED 
1... and away he goes . . . just by the 
skin of his teeth he got in there on time 
or Elkinson would have had the ball and 
there’s no telling what would have hap- 
pened... Mikulawski forced out of 
hounds on his 37-yard marker .. . bet- 
ter luck next time Belcher and Elkin- 
on... you're a great passing combina- 
tion and don’t let that slip-up discourage 
you... thousands of people here are 
with you here today ... and thousands 
we against you too I guess... ha ha 
_., This is positively the greatest foot- 
ball game ever to send a thrill down a 
body’s back . . . and amid such beauti- 
ful indescribable scenery too, and all by 
the courtesy of Blubber Oil Company, 
makers of Speedo Gasoline—Speedo al- 
ways makes ITS connection . . . never 
misses fire .. . now let’s see ‘what the 
Mustaphal Typhoons are going to do 
with that ball now they’ve got it... 

Jack LIPPERT. 













































How to Pronounce Spanish 


Names 
Badajoz—Bah-dah-hoth (accent on last 
syllable) 
Estoril—Es -to-reel 
Calle de San Juan—Calyea day 

Hwan 
Aleazar—Al-ka-thar (not Al-ka-zer 

as pronounced by some radio news 

commentators.) 

Espantoperro—is pronounced exactly as 
it looks except that you roll the rr’s. 
Montojo—Mocn-to-ho. . 

Guadiana (River)—Gua-dee-ah-nah 
Guadarrama (Mountains) — Gua-dah- 
rra-mah (roll rr’s again) 
Barcarota—Bar-ka-ro-tah 
Azana—Ah-zah-nya 

Toledo—Toe-lay-doe 

run—Ee-roon 
Guadalajara—Gua-dah-lah-hara. 

The value of the Spanish peseta (pro- 
nounced pe-say-ta) at the outbreak of 
the war in July, was a little over 13c. 
Tor the past three months, the peseta 
has not been quoted at all. 

_ It will help you to remember, in read- 
hg Spanish news, that j is always pro- 
hounced h; that c before e or i is pro- 
hounce th; that z also carries the sound 
tf th. Unless an accent is printed with 
the word, words ending with a consonant 
ire accented on the last syllable; words 
tnding with a vowel are accented on the 


San 


hext to the last syllable. 
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PROBLEMS IN LIVING 


By Marjorie S. Watts 
5. His Touching Ways 
Ralph is a chronic borrower of 
pencils, paper, in fact, of everything 
including money. He seems to feel 
making loans 
and teachers, 
too. Indeed, those whom he “touches” 
for a loan are more embarrassed and 
annoyed than he is. 


of his home circumstances? 

2. Is it always those who have lit- 
tle of their own who borrow? Dis- 
cuss. 

3. What lack of facing facts does 
this habit indicate in one who has it? 

4. Why is borrowing not only a 
nuisance but unfair? 

5. Do you see any connection be- 
tween borrowing and _ installment 
plan living? Talk it over. 


Try This: 


How can Ralph be made to under- 
stand the seriousness of his habit? 


no embarrassment in 
from fellow students 


Ask Yourself: 


1. Using your imagination, try to 
figure out how Ralph may have ac- 
quired this habit. What may be true 











Reading Around 
the World 


Do you enjoy digests of articles from the best magazines here and abroad 
—interesting, condensed versions of articles you might otherwise never 
have the time to read? Twenty-eight such digests were presented in Review 
of Reviews. This is a regular feature of the magazine and is alone worth 
the price of a subscription. Following are the October selections: 


Labor and 1940 
Beast-Saving! 

Ladies with a Thirst 
What Price Cotton? 
Men, Yen, and Machines 
Organization 

European Land Links 
Defence of the Philippines 
Soviet Seamen 

France’s New Deal 

How to Beat Crime 

Life in Mongolia 

The League of Nations 
Cotton Picker 

Fighters in Spain 
Despots in Retreat 

The Brigade of Victory 
The Private School 
Changing Acres 

The Barbarians 
American Finances 

Our Stake in the Budget 
Centaurs over Vermont 
Miracles from Chemistry 
Books by Plane 
Rendezvous with Debt 
Business Quickens Its Stride 
Jews in Iraq 


YOU NEED 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The busier you are the more 
you need it, because you can | 
keep up with the world with | 
only one magazine a month. | 
In Review of Reviews you | 
really get two magazines in | 
one—a magazine of condensed | 
1 
| 
| 
| 


Today 

Die Woche 

New York Woman 
Izvestia 

Fortune 

American Federationist 
Neues Wiener Journal 
China Weekly Review 
Scribner’s 

Europe 

This Week 

Manchuria 
Contemporary Review 
Harpers 

Humaniteé 

Nation’s Business 
Mundo Grafico 
Pittsburgh Record 
Current History 

G. K.’s Weekly 
L’Europe Nouvelle 
Guaranty Survey 
Town and Country 
N. Y. Times Magazine 
Paradise of the Pacific 
McCall’s 

Rotarian 

Opportunity 


months 


for 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Here is my $1. Please enter my 6 months sub- 


scription to Review of Reviews under the special 
Bargain Offer. 


articles from other maga- 
zines, and a magazine of na- 
tional and international affairs 


interpreted. ADDRESS 
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— poorer in Your 
Contest Entry for 
Scholastic's Art Awards 


in ADVERTISING ARTS 
in APPLIED ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Nearly half the time allotted 
for preparation is over—the 
final closing date for drawi ings 
and applied arts subjects in the 
annual Scholastic contest is 
not far away! 

If you're still planning your entry, better 
get started! And be sure to use colors 
that will do your work full justice— 
® Tuned Palet colors that are spectrally 
correct, true toned, designed to work to- 
gether. Get them in ® Prang Tempera, 
@Prang Water Colors ® Crayograph, 
® Pastello and ® Crayonex. 


Oe. Winning Art Ideas 


Chuck full of helpful information, hints 
and ideas for preparing your entry— 


to help you make it a winner. Send 
for your copy of this valuable port- 
folio NOW! Address: 
4% co} . 


= “THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY} 
ANDUSKY OH! 


















578-678 Hayes Ave. 
@ Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 











MONEY 


Digest book, crammed with 
practical money-making ideas 
—the best two-hours’ reading 
on getting ahead financially. 


How to Beat Inflation 

Selling Your Ideas 

16 Ways to Make a Million 

Part-Time Jobs for Women 

How to Win Prize Contests 

Making Money with a 
Camera 

The Odds in Gambling 

Writing for Cash 

Getting a Patert 

Commodity Futures Trading 

12 Against the Depression 


Authors include: Johnson O’Con- 
nor, Webb Waldron, Joseph Stagg 
Lawrence, Roger W. Babson. 


25¢ postpaid. 


Shandon House 
100 E. 19th St. New York s-11-7-3¢ 
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It was right after the Armistice. An 
inspection was in progress. 

“Look at your feet, Private Jones!” 
stormed the young officer. “Don’t you 
know they should be at an angle of forty- 
five degrees when standing at attention? 
For all the good it’s done you there might 
as well have been no war at all!” 

—American Legion. 
* 


Department Adjutant Howard Rowton 
of Florida tells of an old man who went 
to the oculist and asked if he could fix 
him up some specs that would enable 
him to read. The oculist told him that 
he could, and proceeded to try several 
lenses, each time asking the old man if 
he could read the words on the chart. 
Each time the answer was no. 

Finally the oculist asked: 

“You can read, can’t you?” 

“Jerrups, no!” replied the old man. 
“That’s what I want the specs for!” 

—American Legion. 


Gus Kahn overheard this repartee he 
tween two rabid Californians during 
heavy rain-storm in Los Angeles, Bg 
watched the downpour with embarrasge; 
expressions . . . Finally, after a deep 
silence, one said to the other: “Boy, some 
terrible weather certainly blows in frog 
Nevada, doesn’t it?” 

—Walter Winchell in New York Daily 

Mirror. 

* 
Schoolboy Howlers 

“‘The Compleat Angler’ is 
name for Euclid, because he wrote abou; 
angles.” 

“Amatory verses are those composed 
by amateurs.” 

“The dodo is a bird nearly decent 
now.” 

—Christian Science Monitor, 
+ 


Ancry Man: “I’ve been shouting at you 
for the last half hour, and you only stand 
there and smile. Who are you, anyway?" 

Seconp Man: I'm a baseball umpire’ 























The Sunday drivers had picked the 
farmer’s fruit and his flowers, and their 
car was full of plunder. Pointing to an 
unexplored highway, they inquired of 
the farmer: 

“Shall we take this road back to the 


city?” 

“You might as well,” replied the 
farmer, “you’ve got almost everything 
else!” —The Car. 


“I can’t do a thing with Jones,” said 
the manager. “I’ve had him in three de- 
partments, and he dozes all day.” 

“Put him at the pajama counter,” sug- 
gested the proprietor, “and fasten a card 
on him with these words: ‘Our pajamas 
are of such superior quality that even 
the man who sells them can not keep 
awake.’” 

—Montreal Daily Star. 


CHEMISTRY PROFESSOR: 
does HNO3 signify?” 
CapET JONEs: 
it right on the tip of my tongue, sir.” 
CueEMIstRY Proressor: “Well, you’d 
better spit it out. It’s nitric acid.” 
—Army and Navy Journal. 


“Jones, 


Krnp Otp Lapy: “And what are you 
going to do when you grow up, my little 
man?” 

Burciar’s Son: 
fingerprints.” 


“Foller in my father’s 


what 


“Well, ah, er’r—I’ve got 





El Grafico, 


Woman (to telephone 
“Please give me the zoo.” 

TELEPHONE Operator: “Sorry, the lion 
is busy.” 


operator): 


Efficiency.— A _ retailer, on receiving 
the first delivery of a large order, was 
annoyed to find the goods not up to 
sample. “Cancel my order immediately,” 
he wired to the manufacturers. 

They replied: “Regret can not cancel 
immediately. You must take your turn” 

—Calendar. 
* 


Polite—A New York traffic expert 
says that the London drivers and chauf- 
feurs enliven many occasions by their 
wit and sarcasm. One London driver 
drew up when he saw a pedestrian 
directly in his way, leaned over and very 
politely inquired: 

“I say, sir, may I ask what are your 
plans?” 

—New York Daily News. 











ee 
VENTIONS 
AMD D DISCOVERIES 


Revolutionary inventions—man’s latest conquest& 
Read about them in Popular Mechanics. Every mo 

this big 250-page magazine iscrammed full of fascinat- 
ing accounts and pictures (many in full color) of dar- 


ing adventures, astounding scientific discoveries, new 
achievements in aviation, electricity, engineering, 
chemistry, physics, radio. Special departments fot 
home craftsmen and practical shop men—easy tof 

low plans. Get real fun out of making 
things. Don’t miss this month's 
issue—a thrilling, gripping ret- 
ord of the world’s newest wot 
ders—25c at 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 509 Sixth Ave., N. 


Boston, Mass. 


repens, TG... + 5 0 so 0 4 00 
bite. ab ae 1403 New York Ave., N. W. 
Detroit, Mich. .... 
St. Louis, Mo. Broadway & Delmar Blvd. 


Memphis, Ten 


New Orleans, La. 400 N. Rampart St. 
Cincinnati, O. . . 


Lexington, Ky 
Richmond, Va 


Windsor, Ont. . 





AMAZING 


gO NE! = 


~with the 
compliments 
of Greyhound! 





Free to teachers and students 
—a fascinating booklet of 


strange and unusual places 


to is a land of striking contrasts, strange natural 
phenomena, man-made wonders. Greyhound, serving 
50,000 miles of America’s great highways, is the owilk 
and pleasant way to see and enjoy these amazing places. 
So Greyhound has gathered together in one colorful 
booklet nearly 150 of the strangest and most interestin 
curiosities to be found on this continent—has pictured, 
described, and located each for your enjoyment. This book- 
let is free, just for sending the coupon abou. 

Next vacation you may want to hail a Greyhound bus, and 
go adventuring—to see these and a thousand other inter- 
esting things for yourself. In the meantime, use Greyhound 
for week-end trips, conventions, short vacations. 


~...E. 9th & Superior 
Pa. . . Broad St. Station 


....12th & Wabash 
, Cal. Pine & Battery Sts. 
. - 905 Commerce St 


222 Boylston St. 


. « Tuller Hotel 
n. . . . 146 Union Ave. 


. « 630 Walnut St. 
«2... 80IN. Limestone 
were 412 E. Broad St. 
. 1004 Security Bidg. 


Fill out this coupon, and mail it to the nearest Greyhound information office 
(listed above), for your copy of This Amazing America.” If you wont fares and 
route information on any trip, please jot down place you would like to visit, 
on margin below. 


Name 


Address 











Liveratune’s EPIC OF GALLANTRY 
INSPIRES A CLASSIC OF THE SCREEN! 


Valor rides again triumphant as the Light Brigade charges across the screen 
in a thundering dramatization of one of the most heroic episodes in all 
history! Based on Tennyson’s immortal poem, faithfully and courageously 


produced, it becomes the year’s most significant motion picture event. 


; \ 4 





A complete study guide for “THE 
CHARGE OF THE LIGHT 
BRIGADE” was published as part 
of the Sept. 19th issue of 
“Scholastic”. For your use, Warner 
Bros. have provided reprints. Your 


theatre manager will find full in- 
formation concerning these guides 
in the pressbook supplied him 
by Warner Bros. for this picture. 

Tell him how many of these 
study guides you can use and he 


‘ ‘ WRITE FOR TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ GUIDE ON THIS PICTURE 


will be glad to get them for you. 

Or you may obtain a free sample 
copy of this guide by writing to 
Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, 28 West 


44th Street, New York City./ 4 





